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SOTERIOLOGY. 


( Concluded.) 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. 
A. THE CHURCH. 


The church in the widest sense.of the term is the whole 
number of the children of God. ‘These are, collectively 
considered, the household of God,') united under the onze 
God and Father of all,”) the whole family in heaven and 
earth,?) comprising all the general assembly and church 
of the firstborn, which are written tn heaven,*) the multi- 
tude gathered from out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation,*) whom Christ has made unto God kings 
and priests,®) the aggregate of the heirs of salvation.) In 
this sense the church has also been defined as the whole 
number of God’s elect. This is, in its full compass in which 
it shall endure for ever as a perpetual and permanent whole, 
the church described by St. Peter as a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people.’) This 
is the mystical body of Christ,®) the fulness of him that 
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filleth all in all') and who ts the head of the body, the 
church.*) ‘This is the church universal in heaven and earth, 
in time and eternity. 

Viewed in the horizon of time, as the church of Christ 
on earth, the church is the whole number of those who be- 
lieve in Christ, who are justified by faith and sanctified in 
faith through the means of grace. This is the bride of 
Christ, in the world, though not of the world,*) but await- 
ing the coming of her Lord,*) who loved the church, and 
gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse ut 
with the washing of water by the word.) Thus constituted 
under and about the means of grace the church was in the 
Savior’s mind in his sacerdotal prayer, when he said, For 
their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also might be sanctt- 
fied through the truth. Newther pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on me through their word, 
that they all may be one.®) This is the flock of Christ of 
which he says, There shall be one fold and one shepherd,') 
his sheep, who hear his voice, and whom he knows, and 
who follow him.*) To them collectively he has given the 
charge to disciple all nations, baptizing and teaching them, 
and the promise, Zo, J am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.®) ‘This is the one, holy, catholic church. 
One, because of its one head,’) one foundation,”) one Spirit, 
one Lord and God and Father, one baptism, one faith, one 
hope,™”) one inheritance in heaven.”) Holy, being sanctified 
and cleansed with the washing of water by the word,™) a holy 
nation.”) Catholic, as being the whole number of all be- 
lievers, all the disciples of Christ among all nations taken 
together, all of them, and no one besides them. 
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In a more restricted sense the word éxxiyata, church, is 
used to denote the local congregation. In this sense also 
the church is the whole number of believers, but restricted 
to a certain place. Thus we read of the church at Jerusa- 
lem as of all that believed.) 10 xhijdo¢ tov meatevdvtwy, the 
multitude of them that believed,”) St. Paul writes to the 
saints and faithful brethren in Christ which are at Colosse,*) 
to the saints which are at Ephesus and to the fatthful im 
Christ Jesus,*) and to all the saints in Christ Jesus which 
are at Philippi.®) In this sense the word may be used in the 
plural, as when Paul mentions ¢he care of all the churches®) 
and writes to the churches of Galatia.’) Each of these local 
congregations of saints is a part of the church universal, 
which is one, the holy catholic church. 

The church being the whole number of all believers, 
the aggregate of the regenerate, every one who believes in 
Christ is a member of the church, and no one who does not 
truly believe in Christ is a member of the church. The 
church being the family of God, and we being ad/ the chil- 
dren of God by faith in Christ Jesus,’) the members of the 
church are simply described as oéxetoe t7j¢ xtotews, they who 
are of the household of faith.) Who are they? Zhe Lord 
knoweth them that are his.°) ‘They are his by faith, and 
faith is in the heart and mind. What man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of man which ts in him?™) 
Elias knew of but one man in Israel who had kept the cove- 
nant of God, and that was himself. But God knew of seven 
thousand faithful who had remained true to him.”) Thus 
every Christian, examining himself, whether he be in the 
faith,) may and should know that he is a member of the 
church; but of no other man can he know whether he be 
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or only seem to be in the faith and a member of the church. 
The kingdom of God ts within you, says Christ.) The 
church, the aggregate of believers, is not discernible by 
human eyes, or, in other words, is invisible, not an object 
of perception through the senses, but an object of faith. 
According to the creed of all Christendom we de/zeve in the 
church just as we believe in the forgiveness of sins and the 
life everlasting. And we believe in the forgiveness of sins 
not because we see it or feel it, but because we are assured 
of it by the word of God. Thus, also, we have the Savior’s 
promise that he will build his church and that the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it,?) and we have the promise 
that the word of God shall not return unto him void, but 
shall accomplish that which he pleases, and shall prosper 
in the thing whereto he sent it,*) and having these promises 
we believe what they say, and are confident that wherever 
the gospel is preached and the sacraments are administered, 
there children of God will be born and Christ will surely 
have his church. Not on the evidence of the senses, not 
on arguments of our own, even though they be conclusions 
drawn from scriptural premises, as, f. ex., from the efficacy 
of the means of grace, do we base our assurance, but on 
the explicit, direct statements of Scripture, when we say, 
‘*‘T believe in the holy Christian church.’’ 

Such is the church in the proper sense of the word. 
But éxxdnota, church, is said also in a tropical sense. Of the 
church of Pergamos we tead that it had among its members 
those who held the doctrine of Balaam and them that held 
the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes.*) These profligate errorists 
were certainly not members of the body of Christ, the holy 
church of children of God. Again we read of Diotrephes, 
who was prating against the apostles with malitious words, 
that he cast out of the church®) those who would receive the 
brethren against his will, and this was the church to which 
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St. John had written.!) Yet what is here called the church 
cannot be the invisible church, the family of God, from 
which no man Diotrephes could cast these brethren for do- 
ing the will of God. Church here denotes a society gath- 
ered about the means of grace and professing the Christian 
faith. Such society may count among its members men as 
Diotrephes and Balaamites and Nicolaitanes and few or 
many hypocrites. But because of the children of God, who 
cannot fail to be where the gospel of Christ is preached and 
the sacraments are administered, such society is synec- 
dochically called what a part only properly is, a Christian 
church. In like manner Christ speaks of the kingdom of 
heaven as comprising both wise and foolish virgins,”) good 
and bad fishes,*) guests with and others without wedding 
garments,*) that is, men who are and men who are not 
children of God and properly fellowcitizens with the saints 
in the kingdom of heaven. Here too the whole is synec- 
dochically named after a part. And while all the children 
of God hidden in the society named after them are known to 
God alone and remain an invisible church to us, the visible 
society of which they are a part is a visible church, a num- 
ber of persons visibly gathered about the means of grace and 
concerned in their administration and use. 

The correct distinction between the invisible and the 
visible church is of the utmost importance. ‘The invisible 
church, whether conceived in a wider or a narrower sense, 
is always and in its whole compass invisible to mortal eyes, 
being known to God alone, inasmuch as that which consti- 
tutes a person a member of the church on earth, true faith 
in Ghrist, is discernible only to him who kuows what ts in 
man.°) Of the true Israelite St. Paul says, He zs not a Jew, 
which ts one outwardly, ... but he is a Jew, which ts one 
inwardly.®) Likewise a true Christian is a Christian who is 
one inwardly, according to ¢he tnward man, tov fow dvi pw- 
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mov,') the hidden man of the heart, tov xpurov tis xapdtac ady- 
Sowrxov,”) and the words of king Solomon are true to-day, 
Thou, even thou only knowest the hearts of ali the children 
of men.*) It is wrong to speak of a visible and an invisible 
side of the church in the proper sense of the term. A vis- 
ible thing may in a sense have an invisible side, a side hid- 
den from view for the time being. But a visible side of an 
invisible thing is nonsensical, a contradictio in apposito. We 
may see a number of people regularly meeting at a certain 
place to hear the preaching of the gospel and to profess faith 
in Christ. That isa visible church. Buta man’s profession 
may be a pretense, and his conduct may be deceit, even 
self-deceit. There are those of whom the Lord says, 7hzs 
people draweth nigh unto mewith thetr mouth, and honoreth 
me with their lips; but their heart ts far from me.*) Even 
on the day of judgment there will be those who will say, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophested in thy name? etc., but 
Christ will profess unto them, J xever knew you.®) That 
there is in an assembly of hearers of the word an assembly 
of believers, we can only believe, and do believe, because of 
the divine promise that the word of God shall nowhere re- 
main without effect. And this we believe not only where in 
an orthodox congregation the gospel is preached in all its 
purity, but wherever the essentials of the gospel are yet 
heard, more especially, where the avtzculus stantzs et caden- 
tts ecclesiae, the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ 
Jesus, is inculcated. It is for this very reason, the assur- 
ance of the presence of children of God in their midst, that 
we acknowledge heterodox churches as churches, if they 
have, in their doctrine, retained the essentials of the gos- 
pel, which is everywhere the power of God unto salvation. 
This is a most comforting assurance in view of the deplor- 
able degeneracy of many visible churches, contaminated as 
they are with false doctrine and practice. Jesus when cru- 
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cified between convict robbers was still the Savior of the 
world. So Christ, though preached in the synagogue of 
Antichrist, is even there the head of the church, ruling in 
the midst of his enemies over his peculiar people. 

This distinction is of importance in still another way. 
It is true that no one has God for a father who has not the 
church for his mother, that no man will be in the church 
triumphant in heaven who has not been in the church mili- 
tant on earth.’) But this is again the invisible church, the 
whole number of believers. As it is vain presumption in 
any visible church to claim the dignity of being the holy 
catholic church, so it is damnable arrogance in a visible 
church to pose as ecclesta extra quam nulla salus, Christ 
is the Savior, and by faith in him we are saved, and the 
church without which there is no salvation is the church 
whereof we are members by faith in Christ, the invisible 
church, and none other, be it orthodox or heterodox. When 
Luther was excommunicated from the church of Rome, he 
was not thereby separated from the body of Christ, the holy 
catholic church. On the other hand, mere membership in 
a visible church, even an orthodox church, a society gath- 
ered about the pure gospel, is no more than Judas Iscariot’s 
discipleship was a surety of eternal salvation. A believer 
who has been put out of a visible church is still a child of 
God and a true member of the church of Christ. And an 
unbeliever who has been received into a visible church is 
still separate from the body of Christ, the holy Christian 
church. ‘Thus also the spiritual treasures, rights, privi- 
leges, and powers of the church were properly given to the 
invisible church, the royal priesthood, the bride of Jesus 
Christ. 

The treasures of the church are the means of grace and 
all that they contain and confer, and the rights and powers 
of the church are the use and administration of these means 
of grace and the enjoyment and exercise of what they confer. 
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Of his azsczples Christ says, 7 have given them thy 
word.') To his disciples he gave the charge, Go ye and 
disciple all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.*) ‘This was a commission to ¢he eleven disciples,*) the 
little flock he had gathered about him; but not to them 
only. For he continues, Anzd, lo, 1am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.*) ‘The eleven disciples did 
not live to the end of the world, and this promise clearly 
indicates that, like the charge to which it was attached, 
it was intended for all those to the end of the world who 
would, like these eleven, be disciples of Christ. That it 
was thus understood by the early church and by the church 
of all times ixclear. Never did the apostles claim the right 
of baptizing or the right of teaching as a prerogative re- 
served to them and not permitted to others. Philip bap- 
tized the eunuch.*®) Ananias baptized Saul.*) Most of those 
who were baptized in the churches founded by St. Paul were 
also baptized by such as were not apostles. For Paul ex- 
pressly says that he baptized but few in Corinth and did not 
look upon baptizing as his particular or chief task in his 
apostolate.’) ‘Thus also the preaching of the gospel was at 
no time, either by themselves or by others, considered an 
exclusive privilege of the eleven. And after the departure 
of the apostles baptism and preaching did not cease because 
of a lack of authority to perform these functions. Neither 
were they continued as by a permission or commission ob- 
tained from the eleven; for we nowhere read of such transfer 
of authority by the apostles. Nor did these rights or duties 
devolve upon their successors in the apostleship; for in this 
office they had no successors. Baptism and the preaching 
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of the gospel were practiced throughout the church at all 
times simply because the church of all times has Christ’s 
command and knows it. The sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
per was likewise given to the disciples of Christ. Not to 
those only who were with him in the upper room at Jeru- 
salem, but to his disciples to the end of the world did he 
say, This do in remembrance of me,') that, as often as they 
eat this bread and drink this cup, they show the Lora’s 
death, tall he come.) 

In and with these means of grace the church has all 
the benefits and blessings which they confer, forgiveness of 
sins, the grace of God, peace and hope and life and the 
inheritance reserved in heaven. ‘Thus Paul writes to the 
CHURCH of the Thessalonians: Grace be unto you, and peace, 
from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.*) 'The 
same greeting he extends to ¢e CHURCH of God whitch ts at 
Corinth, with all the saints which are in all Achata.*) Of 
this church the apostle says, / thank my God always on 
your behalf, for the grace of God which ts given you by 
Jesus Christ; that in every thing ye are enriched by him, 
zx all utterance, and in all knowledge; even as the testt- 
mony of Christ was confirmed tn you: so that ye come 
behind in no gift.”) He tells this church, AU/ things are 
your’s.®) And the church at Corinth had no prerogative 
in this respect before other churches. The greeting of 
Paul to this church and other churches is also the greeting 
of St. Peter to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,’) as he closes the 
epistle addressed to them, saying, Peace be with you all 
that are in Christ Jesus.*) 

And the church is not a wealthy infant under a guardian 
empowered to administer the estate of his ward, but the 
bride of Jesus Christ holding the keys of the house of God 
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in her own hands. Christ was dealing with his disciples, 
when he said unto them, But whom say vE that I am??) 
When Peter answered this question put to them, he did so 
as their spokesman, and thus the commission given to him 
concerned all those for whom he had spoken. To him, but 
not to him alone, did Christ commit the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven. For the same power of binding and loos- 
ing on earth he gave to all of his disciples when he said, 
If he neglect to hear the CHURCH, let him be unto thee as 
an heathen man and a publican. Verily I say unto You, 
Whatsoever YE shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: 
and whatsoever YE shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.*) And after his resurrection, when the eleven were 
gathered together and they that were with them,*) Jesus 
stood in the midst and said to THEM, Peace be unto you: as 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And when 
he had satd thts, he breathed on them, and satd unto them, 
Receive YE the Holy Ghost: Whose soever sins YE remtt, 
they are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins YE re- 
tain, they are retained.) Not to Peter only, not to the 
eleven apostles only, but to all his disciples, to the church, 
did Christ commit the gospel, the sacraments, the keys, the 
power to bind and to loose on earth what shall be bound 
and loosed in heaven, to remit and to retain sins in his 
name. ‘The church has, under her Master’s instructions, 
the disposal and use of the treasures she has received. 
The gospel is the bread of life with which the children of 
God’s household shall be fed. The gospel is also the means 
whereby such as are yet without the household of faith may 
be brought in, called and converted to Christ. The right 
and the power to preach the gospel at home and abroad, 
to call preachers, to send missionaries, to baptize, to cele- 
brate the Lord’s supper, to exercise discipline, to sit in 
judgment on teachers and their doctrine, all these powers 
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are primarily vested in Christ. But as the Father had sent 
him, so did he send his disciples, his church.’) To his 
church on earth he delegated these functions of his pro- 
phetic office, and by his authority the church now performs 
that which without such authority no man or community 
of men could validly and without gross arrogance perform. 
Whatever Christ has not empowered the church to do, the 
church also can not do as by divine authority. Christ has 
not endowed the church with legislative power, and hence 
the church must not presume to enact laws as binding upon 
the members of the church or upon anybody else. In the 
kingdom of Christ the word of God is the only law of the 
realm, the authoritative norm of doctrine and rule of life. 
The church itself is bound to exercise its delegated powers 
according to the will of Christ as laid down in his instruc- 
tions. Christ has for all times determined for his church 
what to preach, how to administer the sacraments as to 
their essentials, whom to admit to baptism and the Lord’s 
table, how to exercise church discipline, the qualifications 
for the ministry, and neither ill-advised charity nor sup- 
posed expediency can justify a deviation from the Mas- 
ter’s will. 

From the instructions laid down in his word for the 
guidance of his church in the exercise of her rights and 
powers, Christ is seen to have delegated these rights and 
powers to every local congregation of his disciples. Where 
he instructs his disciples in the right use of the keys, he 
says, Tell 7¢ unto the church.*) This cannot mean, the 
church universal, which no man’s voice can reach; but the 
brother who would gain a brother is directed to the church 
before which they can both appear, which in its assembly 
may hear the complaint and admonish the offender. It is 
immaterial whether this church or assembly be large or 
small. For where two or three are gathered together in my 
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name, there am I in the midst of them, says Christ in the 
context.1) To the church of God which is at Corinth, Paul 
as an apostle of Jesus Christ says, Put away from among 
yourselves that wicked person,*) and the apostle himself 
judges concerning the offender as present in spirit where 
this congregation is gathered together.*) He considers it 
the business of the congregation at Colosse to provide for 
ample preaching of the word in its midst*) and to admonish 
Archippus to the faithful performance of the duties of his 
office.®) All the admonitions of Rev. 2 and 3 to watch over 
and maintain purity of doctrine and holiness of life are ad- 
dressed to local churches by the Spirit of Christ.£) The 
various churches of Macedonia, Achaia, and Galatia were 
severally called upon to contribute toward the collection for 
the needy brethren in Judea.’) All the tasks of the church 
and the powers requisite for their valid performance are 
thus seen to be allotted to local congregations. 

But here we should remember that the local church is 
properly the congregation of believers locally circumscribed. 
The church of God which ts at Corinth is the whole num- 
ber of them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints, who are in Corinth.*) Of the church of the Thessa- 
lonians which 7s in God the Father and in the Lord Jesus 
Christ,°) no one can be a member who is not himself in 
Christ by faith. And the rights and powers of the church 
are properly vested only in the invisible church. Hypo- 
crites who outwardly join in the worship and work of the 
church do not really share in the spiritual concerns of the 
children of God, but come under the word once spoken to 
Simon the sorcerer, Thou hast neither part nor lot in thts 
matter: for thy heart ts not right in the sight of God.) 
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They have no share in the prayers of the congregation with 
which they are assembled, nor in its confession of faith, for 
they cannot truly say, ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven,’’ 
and, ‘‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ, and in the Holy Ghost, the holy Christian church, 
the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins,’’ etc. 
Only by the true disciples of Christ within a visible church 
or in their name the office of the keys is administered. Not 
knowing, however, who they are, we can deal with them 
only where they are, in the visible church, where we find the 
marks of the church, the word and the sacraments. ‘The 
brother who would tell unto the church his grievance against 
a brother will tell it unto the visible congregation of which 
both are members, —or in which the offender is a member, 
if they be of different congregations, — knowing that thus he 
will have it before those whom the brother should hear, and 
who have the power to bind and to loose on earth what shall 
be bound and loosed in heaven. From this tribunal there is 
no appeal to a superior court on earth as of higher authority. 
For in the church there is no superior and no inferior, all its 
members being equal brethren under one master, Christ,’ 
and all churches having received the same authority and 
powers. A number of local congregations may join hands 
and jointly carry on the work of the Master. But in so do- 
ing they meet on an equal footing. Synods are consocia- 
tions of sister churches, not judicatories whose enactments 
must be respected as binding upon the several churches 
thus united in a common cause. In their relation to the 
several congregations Synods are advisory bodies only, as 
far as the internal affairs of the congregations are con- 
cerned. Civil governments, being endowed with legislative 
authority, can enact laws which the subjects are bound to 
obey for conscience sake.”) But churches are not endowed 
with such power, and in the church there are no subjects 
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but unto Christ. The church shall use those powers which 
Christ has delegated to the church, and when one church 
exercises such powers according to Christ’s instructions, 
such action should be respected by all other churches. 
Thus, when a sinner has, after due admonition, been ex- 
communicated by a congregation, he should be held ex- 
communicate by all other congregations. Of course, the 
right to use does not imply the right to abuse, and when 
one congregation finds that another congregation has abused 
the power of the keys, it is not bound by such tyrannous 
action any more than one is held to honor the unlawful acts 
of an agent who openly disregards the will and instructions 
of his principal. But when a church thus sets aside the 
judgment of a sister church, it does not exercise a supe- 
riority over the sister church, but an inferiority to the com- 
mon head of the church, whose will the sister church has 
not performed but violated. Thus, also, every congrega- 
tion is charged to preach the gospel and to administer the 
sacraments. But no church, no apostle, no angel from 
heaven, is empowered to alter the gospel or a sacrament,’) 
and when a church harbors or disseminates false doctrine, 
it becomes the duty of every other church to reprimand 
the erring church by correction and reproof, not because of 
any superior dignity or authority of its own, but because of 
the superior dignity and authority of Christ and his word. 
When a synod expels a congregation which has drifted or 
fallen away into heterodoxy or other open and persistent 
disobedience to the word of God, this is not properly ex- 
communication, an act of compliance with Matt. 18, 17. 
One church cannot unchurch another. But Christ would 
have an orthodox church. He says, // ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed.”) Of the first con- 
gregation gathered at Jerusalem we read, They continued 
stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine, and fellowship, and in 
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breaking of bread, and in prayers.1) And these things 
should go together to the end of time. To those whom he 
promised, Zo, Jam with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world, he also said, Teach them to observe ALL things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.”) And if there be those 
who will not continue in Christ’s word, and refuse to teach 
and to observe what Christ has commanded us, their fellow- 
ship must not be sought but avoided. A man that ts an 
heretic after the first and second admonttion reject,*) neither 
be partaker of other men’s sins.4) Membership in or fellow- 
ship with a church is prima facte evidence of agreement 
with and approval of its doctrine and practice. It therefore 
behooves every Christian to unite with an orthodox body, 
a congregation in which the doctrine of Christ is preached 
and professed in all its purity and the sacraments are ad- 
ministered according to Christ’s ordinance.*) It is his duty 
to extend the hand of fellowship to all other orthodox bodies 
within his reach or to accept such hand when it is offered. 
All this, because it is his duty to bear testimony to the 
truth of Christ in word and deed and to promote the cause 
of truth in every way consistent therewith, and because of 
the unity of the Spirit and of faith which we should en- 
deavor to keep.®) For the same reasons an orthodox Chris- 
tian must keep aloof from every heterodox body and refuse 
its hand of fellowship when offered.’) There can be no con- 
scious compromise with error without a corresponding denial 
of the truth,®) and error must not be defended and promoted, 
but abandoned and combated. When Christ says, For this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth; every one that ts of the truth heareth my voice, it 
will not do to say with Pilate, What zs truth?®) A member 


1) Acts 2, 42. 2) Matt. 28, 20. 
3) Tit. 3, 10. 4) 1 Tim. 5, 22. 
5) Hebr. 10, 25. 6) Eph. 4, 3. 

7) Matt. 7, 15. 2 Cor. 6, 14—17. 8) Matt. 12, 30. 


9) John 18, 37 f. 
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of an erring church who has been led to understand the 
truth and has become aware of the heterodoxy of his church, 
is bound to bear witness to the truth and against the error 
at variance therewith, and, if his testimony be unheeded, 
to part with the church which will not part with its error. 
This is his duty, even vows and pledges to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Fora promise to do what is wrong is itself a 
wrong, and to keep such promise is another wrong. False 
doctrine is sin, and adherence to false doctrine and its abet- 
tors is sin, and no one can ever be bound to sin either as a 
principal or as an accessory. Even in temporal affairs a wit- 
ness is charged to say the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, and Christ certainly demands as much of 
his witnesses. 

This is by no means unchurching all heterodox churches 
or any one of them. On the contrary, it must be with equal 
earnestness and consistency maintained that a church con- 
taminated with false doctrine, but still giving voice to the 
essential truths of the gospel, is certainly a church because 
of the children of God who cannot fail to be where the 
means of grace are in continued use. And being a church, 
it certainly has all the rights and powers of the church. 
The children of God in such erring church are as truly a 
royal priesthood as those in the orthodox church. They 
hold the same keys of heaven and have the same power to 
use them according to the same instructions of the Head 
of the church over all, and when they so use them, their 
action is valid and should be respected by all churches. 
Those who were baptized in one church should not be re- 
baptized in another. Proselyting in other churches is not 
Christian mission. But where the doctrine of the gospel 
is no longer heard, where the divine trinity in unity, the 
divinity of Christ, the vicarious atonement, justification by 
faith, are denied, we know of no Christian church, no be- 
lievers in Christ, no gospel, no sacrament, no power of the 
keys, no Christian ministry. 


——— 
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B. THE MINISTRY. 


The rights and powers of the church are vested in 
each local congregation of believers. The church univer- 
sal, though by no means a mere abstraction or idea, but a 
concrete quantity, an aggregate of concrete persons, in fact, 
the church which alone has the promise of perpetual exist- 
ence, the church without which there is no salvation, is by 
its very universality incapable of conjoint action, the con- 
scious performance of concurrent will. The universal church 
cannot convene, deliberate, decree, not even by representa- 
tives. "There nevér was a truly ecumenical council. But 
even the local church is not so constituted that it can act in 
plenary congregation. Baptized infants, while surely mem- 
bers of the church, are physically and mentally incapable of 
active cooperation in the business of the church. Women are 
expressly barred from public speech in the presence of the 
men, when the apostle says, Let your women keep silence 
tn the churches, for rt ts not permitted unto them to speak.) 
We have no instance conflicting with this rule in apostolic 
times. And the rule refers not only to teaching in public, 
but also to taking part in public deliberations for mutual in- 
struction or understanding. For Paul further says, // they 
wzll learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home, 
and gives the reason, For zt zs a shame for women to speak 
in the church.*) ‘Then there may be sick and feeble mem- 
bers in the congregation, unable to be with the brethren in 
their deliberative and executive assembly. All these, how- 
ever, are not ignored but represented in the meeting of the 
men who transact the business of the church, publicly exer- 
cising for themselves and for those whom they represent, 
what is incumbent upon all. Their enactments are not ab- 
solutely final. A woman’s protest properly brought before 
the congregation must be heard and, if well founded, must 
be heeded. But if they go unchallenged, the actions of the 


1) 1 Cor. 14, 34; cf. 1 Tim. 2, 11—14. 2) 1 Cor. 14, 35. 
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convened representatives are the actions of the entire con- 
gregation. Paul calls upon the entire church of God which 
zs at Corinth’) to discipline an offender, appealing to the 
congregation gathered together,”) in the same epistle in 
which he declares it a shame for women to speak in the 
church.”) 

There are, however, some tasks enjoined upon the church 
which are of such a kind that they cannot be properly per- 
formed even by the entire assembly of the men in a congre- 
gation. Assemblies may deliberate, investigate, decree, 
impart admonition or reproof; but they cannot preach a 
sermon, or baptize a child, or administer the Lord’s supper 
to a communicant. Neither are all the men in a congre- 
gation individually capable of preaching. And even if in 
an exceptional case a congregation were composed of men 
every one of whom had the natural talents and the acquired 
accomplishments requisite for preaching, or for adminis- 
tering the sacraments decently and in order,*) this would 
not entitle every one of them to the public performance of 
these functions. All Christians are priests, and therefore 
every Christian has the right and duty to bring the sacri- 
fices of his heart and lips and hands before his God. But 
his spiritual priesthood does not empower him to offer up 
his neighbor’s sacrifices or the sacrifices of an entire com- 
munity of such as are like himself priests before God. ‘The 
police power of the state is shared by all the members of 
the state. But not every citizen is empowered to exercise 
this power by restraining his neighbor’s private rights or 
punishing him for a disregard of his restraint. ‘Thus even 
on general principles it would appear that the exercise of 
the powers of the church is not at the arbitrary disposal of 
every member of the church. But Christ has not left it to 
the church to adjust this matter on general principles; he 
has himself established an order of things which his apostles 


jie Cored, 2 2) 1 Cor. 5, 3—5. 13. 
3) 1 Cor. 14; SS, 4) 1 Cor. 14, 40, 
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and the early church have put into practice from the begin- 
ning, and which he has ordained for all time. 

God has given to us the ministry of reconciliation,') 
says Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ. A minister is one 
who labors in the service of another, performing the task 
committed to him by him who would otherwise have to per- 
form it himself. One who gives a ministry to another makes 
him his agent to do the work of his principal. Paul and 
others to whom God has given a ministry are Jeod dedxovoe, 
ministers of God,*) or mintsters of Christ,®) who put them 
into the mintstry.*) ‘This dcaxovia was given also to such as 
were not apostles. Paul speaks of himself and Apollos as of 
mintisters,) and of Tychicus as of a minister and fellow serv- 
ant.®) ‘Timothy was a minister of God, dedxovog tod Beod,") 
a minister of Jesus Christ.*) Epaphras was a minister of 
Christ.®) ‘This ministry, then, was not simply identical with 
the apostleship. Paul describes it as ‘he minzstry of recon- 
ctliation.”) ‘That which is to be achieved by the work en- 
trusted to these servants of God is reconciliation, and this 
is to be accomplished by the word of reconciliation.") We 
find him in the actual performance of his ministry as we read 
on, Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, 
be ye reconciled to God.) This is the work of the ministry 
in muce. In God’s service, in Christ’s stead, God, Christ, 
really working by them, they pray and beseech men to be 
reconciled to God. The preaching of the gospel in Christ’s 
name is the work of the Christian ministry. Thus Paul 
speaks of the ministry which he has received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.™) He re- 
peatedly states that he was made a minister of the gospel.) 


1) 2 Cor. 5, 18. 2)2 Cor. 6545 cf, 1 Tim, 3, 2: 

3) 1 Tim. 4, 6. 4) 1 Tim. 2, 12. Sy 1 Core s5, 

6) Col. 4, 7. 7) 1 Thess. 3, 2. 8) 1 Tim. 4, 6. 
Oy COIs hy 7s 16}42 Cor,:'5, 18; 11)\:2 Gor, 5, 19; 
IZ)i2 Cor) 5;-20, 13) Acts 20, 24. 
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The work of preaching the gospel is properly the offi- 
cial work of Christ himself, whose ministers the preachers 
of the gospel are. He was anointed and sent /o preach the 
gospel to the poor,’) and when he taught and preached in 
the cities, he poor had the gospel preached to them.”) And 
his prophetic office was not to cease when he ascended into 
heaven. He had made provision for the continuation of his 
work. There were those to whom he said, As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.") As he had been an official 
spokesman of the Father, preaching the gospel, so it was 
his will that there should be those whose office it should be 
to continue his work, preaching the gospel in his name.*) 
When he charged his disciples to preach the gospel to every 
creature,°) and to disciple all nations, baptizing and teach- 
ing them,") it was his will that there should be a ministry 
of reconciliation, wherein those whom he would make his 
ministers should know it to be their deaxowa, the particular 
service of their office, to preach the gospel in Christ’s stead. 
In this wise all the counsel of God should be declared") not 
only to those who were to be gathered into congregations 
by missionary labors of apostles and evangelists, but also 
to those churches of Christ which were the fruits of such 
labors and in whose midst the work of the ministry must be 
carried on for the edifying of the body of Christ by pastors 
and teachers. For these purposes Christ from the earliest 
days of the new testament gave the various deaxdvovg xawi¢ 
dcadyxnc, ministers of the new testament,®) some, apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pas- 
tors and teachers.®) All these he gave e¢ &pyov deaxoviag, for 
the work of the ministry.) All of them being ménésters of 
Christ,") the work of their ministry was properly Christ’s 


1) Luke 4, 18. 2) Matt, 11, 1—5. 3) John 20, 21. 
4) Luke 24, 47. 5) Mark 16, 15. 6) Matt. 28, 19 f. 
7) Acts 20, 27. 8) 12 Cor. 3;6. 

9) Eph. 4, 11; cf. 1 Cor. 12, 28. 10) Eph. 1, 12. 
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work, the edifying of his body,') who is himself ‘he Savior 
of his body,*) who promised that he himself would build his. 
church.”) They were to be s/ewards*) of him who himself 
nourishes and cherishes the church.®) And Christ will not 
suffer his work to be taken from his hands. It is only by 
his will, appointment and commission, that a man can truly 
be his minister to perform his work. The Christian min- 
istry is where it is and what it is by the will and ordinance 
of Christ. It is not, like civil government, a ministry of 
the sword and of wrath,") but a mdntstry of the word,') the 
word of reconctliiation,®) and those who are in the ministry 
are ambassadors for Christ and preach and pray in Christ’s 
stead, Be ye reconctled to God,*) ‘The ministry in the church 
is not a means of grace, but an office for the administration 
of the means of grace, God’s means of grace, whereby God 
gives and works. ‘The ministers of Christ are s/ewards of 
the mysteries of God.”) A steward is an officer of the house- 
hold. What he does in his stewardship, he does not by his 
own but by the housefather’s authority, and what he dis- 
penses is not his own but the housefather’s substance, and 
to him the steward is ultimately responsible. A steward- 
ship as every other office is not what the steward or other 
officer makes it, nor what those make it to whom he min- 
isters, but what that power makes it from which his official 
authority comes, A/oreover it ts required in stewards, that 
a man be found faithful.) And the official faithfulness of 
a steward consists in the careful and punctual execution of 
his charge, within the limits of his authority. To dispense 
what was not entrusted to him, or to give where he was in- 


_ structed to withhold, is not liberality but usurpation, and to 


withhold where he should give is not strictness but tyranny, 
in a steward. In all this the ministry in the church is an 


1) Eph. 1, 12. 2) Eph. 5, 23. 3) Matt. 16, 18. 
4) 1 Cor. 4, 11. 5) Eph. 5, 29. 6) Rom. 13, 4. 
7) Acts 6, 4. 8) 2 Cor. 5, 19. 9) 2 Cor. 5, 20. 


10) 1Cor. 4,1. | 11) 1 Cor. 4, 2. 
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office, a ministerial office, a charge or trust of service with 
the authority of the creator of the trust. 

The ministers of Christ in the primitive church were of 
various kinds. Paul, Peter, John, and others, were apostles 
of Christ, his messengers directly called and commissioned 
to carry the gospel to Jews and Gentiles in all lands, plant- 
ing the church of Christ throughout the nations. They were 
in a peculiar manner and measure endowed with spiritual 
gifts for their peculiar office. They were to be for all times 
the infallible teachers of Christendom. Paul lays particular 
stress upon his apostleship, not only announcing himself as 
an apostle of Jesus Christ,!) but also vindicating his apos- 
tolic character against those who called it into question or 
even denied it.*) He was an apostle, not of men, neither 
by man, 0¢ dydpazov, but by Jesus Christ.*) And the apos- 
tolate is expressly termed a mznzstry, dcaxovia,*) being in fact 
the earliest form of the ministry of the newtestament. While 
the apostles were in Jerusalem, they also served as the pas- 
tors and teachers of the local congregation which they had 
gathered by the preaching of the gospel, administering the 
ministry of the word®) by teaching and preaching Jesus 
Christ in the temple and xaz ozxoy,*) in the various houses 
in which, for want of special meeting houses, the various 
groups of disciples would meet for worship, to hear the word, 
celebrate the sacrament, and unite in prayer. One of these 
houses belonged to Mary, the mother of John Mark, where 
many were gathered together praying.’) As the number of 
disciples increased, other ministers were added. They were 
termed zpeafvteoa, elders. ‘These presbyters were not the 
successors of the apostles; for we find them side by side 
with these earliest ministers of the earliest church,®) which 
sent a letter to the churches among the Gentiles as addressed 


1) "Rom, 21 A:Cors 14. Bphaisiea 

2), 2. Coral) ss 12,11 tf. Gal mae. 3). Gala. 
4) Acts 1, 17. 25. 5) Acts 6, 4. 6) Acts 5, 41. 
7) Acts 12, 12. 8) Acts 15, 2. 4. 6. 22. 23. 
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to them by ¢he afostles and elders and brethren.) Peter, 
writing to the churches in distant lands, terms himself 
ouuxpeaButepos, fellow presbyter of the presbyters among 
them.”) While the apostles were still active in their minis- 
try, the churches throughout Christendom had their elders. 
They were also known as bishops.*) St. Paul applies the 
terms xpeofdtepos and éxtexozos to the same persons.*) How 
had these persons been made bishops, presbyters, or, as 
Paul also calls them, pastors and teachers? 

The apostles had been singled out and called to the 
apostleship directly by Christ himself. Having thus been 
made ministers of Christ, they were also the first pastors of 
a church which had been gathered by their ministerial work 
and accepted their ministerial labors while they were with 
it, as Peter was at Jerusalem and Paul was at Corinth and 
Ephesus. The elders were not chosen and called by im- 
mediate acts of Christ. Yet Epaphras was a minister of 
Christ,°) and Paul tells the elders of Ephesus that the Holy 
Ghost has made them bishops, to feed the church of God.*) 
St. Peter likewise exhorts the elders of the churches to feed 
the flock of God as pastors or bishops under the doyerocpjy, 
the chief pastor or archbishop of his flock,*) thereby recog- 
nizing them as ministers of Christ, who as such can hold 
their office only from Christ, whose work. they perform. 
How the elders at Jerusalem were called to their office we 
are not told by St. Luke. But we learn that certain assist- 
ants to the apostles, the seven deacons, were chosen by the 
congregation,*) and even without further light on the subject 
it would seem probable by analogy that the elders too were 
not appointed by the apostles, but likewise chosen by the 
congregation under the guidance and cooperation of the 
ministers already in office. Now, this is precisely how, as 


1) Acts 15, 23. 2) 2 Pet..5;, 2: . 
Serie dy lyk ims ard ze 4) it: 1, 5..7. Acts, 20, 37. 
5)* Col ay 7: 6) Acts 20, 28; cf. v. 17. 
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St. Luke tells us, the churches in Galatia were provided 
with elders. Paul and Barnabas, who had gathered these 
congregations, visited them on their return journey and or- 
ganized the churches which they would now have to leave 
to God and the word of his grace, and they caused them to 
choose elders for themselves. This is what yepotovjoavtec 
abtors xav éxxknotay zpeaButépouc)) says. The verb yecporovety 
is simply the word for voting by lifting up the hand to sig- 
nify assent. It is used in the same sense by Paul,”) where 
he says that Titus was chosen by the churches for a certain 
task. The usage of the word may be further substantiated 
from the 7eaching of the twelve apostles, where we read, 
Xecpotovyaate oby Sautois éxoxdrovg xat draxdvovg.*) Here again 
the churches are called upon to elect for themselves their 
bishops and deacons. And it was highly proper that they 
should. To the churches Christ himself has given the 
charge to preach the gospel, and the church must see to it 
that the gospel be preached. Where the ministers already 
at work are not sufficient, or where they are called away to 
other fields or to their eternal rest, the churches carry out 
the will of Christ and their peculiar task, when they call 
others to the ministry of the word. Preach the gospel, 
Teach the people to observe what I have commanded you, 
is Christ’s commission to the churches of Christendom. 
This is the work of the ministry entrusted to the church, 
the body of Christ. But as the human body performs cer- 
tain functions through certain organs, the digestive func- 
tions through the digestive organs, other functions through 
the organs of respiration, still others through the organs of 
circulation, others through the eye, and others through the 
ear, so the body of Christ is to perform the work of the 
ministry through ministerial organs. And the apostle, hav- 
ing discussed this analogy at great length,*) makes the ap- 
plication, saying, Now ye are the body of Christ, and mem- 
1) Acts 14, 23. 2). 2'Cor. 8; 19° 
3) Cap. XV. 4) 1 Cor. 12, 1 ff. 
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bers in particular. And God hath set some tn the church, 
jirst apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers.... Are 
all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers?) Though 
Christ has given to his church the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, he would not have the work of the ministry per- 
formed by all the members of the church promiscuously. 
It is the church that preaches, but through its organs. It 
is the church that teaches; yet not all are teachers. Even 
if they would be, they could not, and if they could be, they 
should not. The first teachers of the church were given 
to the church directly and fitted out miraculously for their 
official work, and the church, as was meet and right, ac- 
cepted the gift, and the apostles performed the work of 
the ministry. God gave other miraculous gifts, of prophe- 
sying, of healing, diversities of tongues, and the church 
accepted these gifts for aid in its work of the ministry. 
And as the wants of the church demanded still other men 
for the work of the ministry, the churches looked out among 
them men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom, and chose them for elders, pastors, and teachers, 
according to the Lord’s will, who in this wise gave those 
whom by the church he called to be his ministers. 

The ministers thus mediately called and appointed to 
the ministry stand in a twofold relation. They are minis- 
ters of Christ, performing Christ’s work on earth, and they 
are responsible to Christ for the faithful execution of his 
instructions. As ministers of the church, performing the 
work primarily entrusted to the church, the royal priest- 
hood, they are also responsible to the church for the faith- 
ful discharge of their ministerial duties, while, on the other 
hand, the congregation is responsible for the official life 
of its minister, who is in charge of work entrusted to the 
church. The maxim, Delegata fotestas delegarit nequtt, 
is true, but not without restriction, the restriction, without 


1) 1 Cor. 12, 27—29. 
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atithority from the principal, When an agent has with the 
saiction or by order of his principal appointed a subagent, 
the latter also is the agent of the principal, ‘Thus also the 
ininister appointed by the church is the minister of Christ, 
being called by authority from the Head over all, from whom 
the church also holds her commission, What the minister 
does in lis ministry by his deputed power is as valid as if 
it had been done directly by the Head of the church, whose 
own acts the tinisterial acts of his stewards really are. 
What Paul had done, God had wrought among the Gentiles 
hy his minestoy.) Waving by the call of the congregation 
hecoine a ininister of Christ, as by the will of Christ, he 
iitist he considered in the serviee of Christ, and must not go 
oF be put out of the stewardship, unless he can or must say, 
''My Lord taketh away from me the stewardship.’’?) ‘This 
ban ayain be done through the congregation, in accordance 
with the will of the Master, 

‘The minister's twofold relation, furthermore, appears 
iii the atthority le exercises and the obedience to which 
lie is entitled in his ministry, As a servant of the church 
the ininister stibordinates his will to that of the congrega- 
lion and lelds his faculties and endeavors at the service of 
lis people jointly and severally, feeding the sheep and feed- 
ine the lanibs,") teaching them publicly and from house to 
hose.) making hiteelf servant unto all, that he might gain 
the ore, aid being made all things to all men, that he 
iiieht by all teats save some.) As a servant of Christ he 
coties as at atnbassador for Christ, bearing a message of 
iis kite, officially carrying on the work of the great Prophet 
sent of God, demanding in Christ's name ready acceptance 
of the doctrine, full confidence in the promises, willing obe- 
dieviee to the precepts, hearing and heed to the admonition, 
eorreetion and reproof, whereof he is made the bearer. ‘This 
is his official authority, His is the ministry of the word,®) 


1) Aets 21, 19, 2) Tike 16, 4. 3) John 21, 15—17. 
A) Acta 20, 20, 5) 1 Cor, 9, 19, 22, 6) Acts 6, 4. 
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and this word is the word of God.') This is the extent and 
the limit of his authority. If he exceed this limit and de- 
mand obedience beyond where he can say, ‘‘Thus says the 
Lord,’’? he must be rebuked, and his demand repudiated, 
and obedience denied. To yield to such demands would 
not be meekness but weakness, not godliness but idolatry. 
Even if what the minister demanded were not in itself evil, 
his demand, as with a claim of authority where his authority 
is at an end, must be for conscience sake discountenanced. 
Where, however, the minister of Christ comes with the word 
of Christ, and in his Lord and Master’s name demands obe- 
dience to the word and will of the Lord of lords as set forth 
in his word, there the minister can make no concession, be 
it to high or low, wise or unwise, many or few, majorities 
ot minorities, friends or enemies, but is bound to stand as 
a faithful minister by his Master’s word and persist in his 
demand of uncurtailed and unconditional obedience and sub- 
mission, repudiating every semblance even of connivance or 
compromise as treason and a breach of the most sacred trust 
under heaven. For this reason he must preach the truth, 
the law and the gospel, he must testify against false doc- 
trine, censure Pharisees and Sadducees, and in every way 
keep that which is committed to his trust.*) 

In all this there is no difference between the ministers 
of orthodox churches and those of heterodox churches. 
Being a church, a heterodox church has the ministry, and 
those whom it calls to perform the work of the ministry 
are by such call made ministers of Christ and do Christ's 
own work, inasmuch as they administer the means of grace. 
As the scribes and the Pharisees sat in Moses’ seat, though 
the Jewish church was in the days of Christ contaminated 
with false doctrine, so to-day the teachers of all churches, 
by virtue of the essentials of the gospel which they have 
and set into operation, sit in Christ’s seat. The ministers 


1) Rom. 15, 18. 1 Thess. 2, 13. 1 Pet. 4, 11. 2) 1 Tim. 6, 20. 
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and members of an orthodox church, while they keep aloof 
from erring churches and their teachers, must not set aside, 
ignore, or override the ministry of the sectarian pastor. He 
is in charge of a flock of God, and the souls committed to 
his care must not be fed by other shepherds. His ministry 
as well as his heterodoxy must be recognized. What dam- 
age he may do to his hearers by his false doctrine, will be 
for him to answer and for those who commissioned him to 
teach and defend their and his errors. As an errorist so- 
ciety they are not a church and have no ministry of the 
church, and their chosen preacher is not a minister of 
Christ, but an enemy of Christ and of his church, who does 
not promote but retard and endanger the spiritual life of 
those who by the saving truth preached by him may have 
been led to Christ. But while the orthodox minister will 
warn his own people against the dangerous errors of his 
heterodox neighbors, it is not his duty or business to warn 
his neighbor’s flock against their shepherd, into whose 
charge that flock has been given, and who shall have to 
answer for every soul which has been entrusted to his care. 

This restriction of ministerial responsibility to the par- 
ticular charge entrusted to the individual minister is of im- 
portance also to orthodox ministers in their relation to each 
other. As the ministry is conferred upon its incumbents by 
the call of the local congregation, every minister is the pastor 
and teacher of the congregation or congregations by whom 
he was called and of none other. To the elders of the church 
at Ephesus the apostle said, Take heed unto yourselves, and 
to all the fiock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers.') In their organization of the congregations 
in Galatia Paul and Barnabas had elders chosen, zat éxxdy- 
atav, from church to church,*) so that the elders of the church 
at Derbe were not those of the church at Lystra, nor those 
of Lystra those of the church of Iconium. Each church be- 
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ing itself commissioned to provide for the administration of 
the means of grace in its midst and, therefore, to enjoin the 
work of the ministry upon some worthy incumbent, the min- 
isterial office is that of a particular shepherd for a particular 
flock. How many persons may or should have a minister 
to themselves must be ultimately determined by those per- 
sons themselves, according as the work of the ministry, the 
edifying of the body of Christ, the purpose of the ministry, 
can be best achieved under prevailing circumstances. But 
when a number of persons have called a man for their min- 
ister, and he has accepted such call, then he is the minister 
of that congregation, be it large or small, and his whole 
flock, over which the Holy Ghost has made him overseer, 
is the whole number of souls in that congregation, neither 
more nor less. His parish is not the world. Other minis- 
ters have their parishes, the congregations by whom they 
were called, and the flock of one shepherd ends where that 
of another shepherd begins, no sheep or lamb being a mem- 
ber of both. The right of determining of which congrega- 
tion he will be a member rests with the individual Chris- 
tian, and it is proper that he should keep himself to where, 
according to his judgment, he and his household may be 
most richly provided with the word of Christ’) and most 
fully enjoy the benefits of the work of the ministry, the edi- 
fying of the body of Christ, till all the members come unto 
the measure of the full stature of Christ, growing up into 
him in all things.”) 

In this connection it should, however, be remembered 
‘that the work of the ministry does not concern those only 
who are already members of the church, the body of Christ, 
that the promises of the gospel are not only to them and to 
their children, but also to such as are yet afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call,*) and that this call is 
to be voiced forth by the church through the organs of the 
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church. It is the task of the church, of every church, to 
disciple all nations, and this task has not been limited to 
the early days of Christianity, but remains a sacred duty of 
the church to the end of time.’) The church is God’s buzld- 
ing,”) built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone,*) in whom all be- 
lievers are buzlded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit.) To carry this building onward to completion, 
the builders must add stone after stone taken from the quar- 
ties of Jews and Gentiles by the means of grace. This is 
the work of Christian mission at home and abroad. The 
minister who, as a fisher of men,*) casts his net into the 
world, or as a commissioned builder draws material from the 
wildernesses round about him, is active in his proper sphere 
and commits no encroachment on another’s rights. But he 
must not fish in his neighbor’s fish-car, nor quarry stone 
from the wall of another man’s house. The members of 
other Christian churches are not material for missionary en- 
deavors as a part of the work of the ministry. 

When Peter and Andrew and the sons of Zebedee were 
fishers on the lake of Gennesaret, they were familiar with the 
rules and manipulations of their craft,®) and when Christ would 
make them fishers of men, he made them his disciples and 
took them into training to prepare them for the work of the 
ministry. The proper performance of this work as that of 
any other work requires certain natural or acquired abilities, 
and an incompetent workman may do more harm than good. 
A principal who employs an agent becomes liable for the 
shortcomings of his agent. When the church appoints those 
who by such call shall be the ministers of Christ, the church 
must also see that these men be properly qualified for the 
important office they are to fill. Of the deacons in the 
church Paul says, Let these also first be proved; then let 
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them use the office of a deacon.‘) ‘Thus the first deacons at 
Jerusalem were not picked at random, but deliberately and 
carefully chosen.) Of the qualifications for the ministry 
four and a fifth one are paramount, soundness of doctrine, 
aptness to teach, blamelessness of life, and a good and 
honest report of them that are without.*?) A man cannot 
teach what he does not know, nor teach correctly what he 
does not know correctly. A minister of the church should 
be orthodox; for in whatever is unsound in his doctrine he 
cannot be a minister of Christ, who is the Truth and came 
into the world to bear witness to the truth. He must also 
be d:daxtexos, apt to teach,*) fxavog xat scépoug d:ddEaz, able to 
teach others also.°) He must be able to communicate to 
others what he knows himself. Profound and correct knowl- 
edge alone does not make a teacher. The teacher must be 
able and willing to adjust his teaching to the mind of the 
learner without sacrificing the truth to the ignorance or 
perverseness of his hearer. He must be able to distinguish 
between weakness and malice. The minister must not only 
be sound of doctrine and know the difference between the 
law and the gospel, but also apt to teach both, each in its 
proper place, not teaching the law as and where he should 
preach the gospel, and wzce versa, or, as the apostle says, 
he must be able s7ghily to divide the word of truth.®) Asa 
teacher he must also be able to vindicate the truth against 
its assailants, and this not as a philosopher with arguments 
of human reason, but as a servant of Christ with the sword 
of the Spirit,’) that the gainsayer and those who might side 
with him may be not only fought down in argument, but 
‘made to yield to the truth. This is the true spirit of Chris- 
tian polemics as practiced by the Christian minister, using 
the word in the defence of the word with a view of making 
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conquests for the word and for him whose word it is. Thus 
as a teacher of the word the minister of Christ must hold 
fast the faithful word as he has been taught, that he may 
be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the 
gainsayers..) Blamelessness of life?) during his ministry 
is requisite for the successful administration of the minis- 
ter’s office inasmuch as without it he will tear down by 
the offenses of his conduct what he may build up by his 
preaching. Those who feed the flock of God are also to be 
ensamples to the flock,’) so that with Paul they may say, 
Mark them which walk so as ye have us for an ensample.*) 
Moreover the minister must havea good report of them which 
are without.®) Tf in his life there be a stain of a nature to 
make his name infamous before the world, he is not or no 
longer available for the ministry in the church, though by 
due penitence he have obtained the forgiveness of the church 
and may be received as a brother in Christ. ‘The reason for 
this is obvious. A pastor who is notorious for some shame- 
ful offense, though in some other calling he might find the 
condonation of the world, may be sure to bring disgrace on 
the church and the name of Christ, as, falling into re- 
proach,®) he will be unable to defend and justify himself. 
And, besides and beyond this, the devil may take occasion 
at the minister’s disgrace and ensnare him in recklessness 
or despair to his own ruin and the detriment of the church 
and its interests. 

All these qualifications for the ministry are such that 
the church can and should look for them in those whom the 
congregation would call or has called to the ministry. There 
is still another requisite for the proper and faithful perform- 
ance of the duties of this office. It is fazth and a good con- 
science.) Asa minister of the church, the invisible church, 
he should certainly be a member of that church. A man 
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who would or could not even profess the Christian faith, or 
who gave his profession the lie by an ungodly life, would 
thereby show himself unqualified for the ministry. With-. 
out true, living faith in Christ a minister is a faithless 
wretch, though he may /or filthy lucre’s sake,‘) or from 
other selfish motives, devote himself to the work of the 
ministry. As a believing minister is not by his faith a 
minister, but by the call of the congregation, so an unbe- 
lieving minister duly called is by such call truly a minister 
of the church and of Christ, and as the means of grace which 
he administers have their power inherent in themselves and 
are not made or unmade by the faith or unbelief of the person 
by whom or to whom they are administered, his ministerial 
acts are valid and efficacious. But while a godly pastor, 
taking heed unto himself and unto the doctrine, will be in- 
tent upon saving himself and them that hear him,”) a hire- 
ling who does not even care for his own soul’s salvation 
will be even less concerned about the spiritual welfare of 
the flock of Christ. Paul admonished the elders of Ephesus 
to take heed to all the flock, but first of all to shemselves.*) 
And as the Lord Jesus was about to repeat his commission 
to Peter to feed his sheep and lambs, he emphasized his 
question, Lovest thou me? by putting it again and again.*) 
It is therefore meet and right that the church, while unable 
to know with a certainty whether a certain man be a believer 
or a hypocrite, should pray the Lord of the harvest, that he 
would send forth faithful laborers into his harvest, and all 
should heed such admonitions as these: We beseech you, 
brethren, to know them which labor among you, and are — 
over you in the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem 
them very highly in love for thetr work’s sake.°) Obey them 
that have the rule over you and submit yourselves: for they 
watch for your souls, as they that must give account, that 
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they may do it with joy, and not with grief: for that ts 
unprofitable for you.) 

The profit which is to accrue from the ministry, and 
which is in danger of being curtailed, is, as appears from 
several texts already quoted,”) the salvation of souls. As 
the means of salvation are the means of grace, the word 
and the sacraments, the work of the ministry can and must 
be carried on by these means, by which men are called to 
Christ, regenerated,*) strengthened and confirmed in faith 
and knowledge and holiness of life,*) and preserved unto life 
everlasting.*®) In this sense ministers are spiritual fathers 
in Christ, as Paul says, Zz Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the gospel,®) and, My little children, of whom I 
travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you.") In 
the faithful discharge of his duties the pastor will also per- 
form functions which, while not directly in the line of the ad- 
ministration of the means of grace, are subservient thereto. 
The apostles did not consider it below themselves, but a 
matter of course, that the distribution of alms in daily min- 
istration should be their business*) in the ministry. Being 
charged to ¢ake heed to all the flock,®) the pastor is the offi- 
cial teacher of the old and the young, the teacher of his 
whole congregation jointly and severally, not only in the 
pulpit, but also in the deliberative and executive meetings 
of the representative congregation, in public catechization, 
in the parochial school, in the meetings of committees and 
boards, or where and when any of his parishioners may be 
in need of instruction on any point of doctrine concerning 
Christian faith and life. Paul says, We preach, warning 
every man, and teaching every man tn all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.) Where it is 
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apparent that this cannot be approximately achieved by the 
labor of one man, the congregation will do well to give him 
help by committing certain functions of the one ministerial 
office to an assistant functionary or, if necessary, to several 
assistants in the service of the congregation. When at Jeru- 
salem a want, ypeta, had arisen, that want was promptly met 
and, with the consent and advice of those already holding 
the ministerial office, a number of men were chosen and ap- 
pointed to take upon themselves a part of the work of the 
ministry.) The propriety and wisdom of this measure was 
evident to other churches of apostolic days; the church at 
Philippi and other churches had bishops, or elders, and 
deacons.”) We hear of different kinds of elders, some only 
of whom labored in the word and doctrine.*) And to this 
day churches of all lands have followed the example of the 
apostolic age, having, besides their regular pastors, assistant 
pastors in their pulpits, teachers in parochial schools, dea- 
cons, lectors, precentors, sextons, or other assistants to the 
one ministry, all of them either occupied in teaching the 
word or in functions subservient to the teaching of the 
word. ‘That whereby the establishment and maintenance of 
such branch-offices should be determined is still the ypeta, 
want, which is thus satisfied for the benefit of the church 
and its members, the achievement of the end and aim of 
the ministry. 

A rite also handed down from the days of the apostles, 
though not of divine institution, is that of Ordination. It is 
a solemn public acknowledgment of the call of the congre- 
gation, of its willing acceptance by the person so appointed, 
and of his fitness for the proper performance of the duties 
enjoined upon him by the call,*) as also an occasion for 
ptayer and supplication in behalf of the newly appointed 
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officer and his work.) As a public ceremony enacted with 
the word of God and prayer in the name of the church it is 
performed in the presence of the congregation by whose call 
the ministerial office is conferred upon the candidate, but is 
not the conferring of the office itself, but only an inaugura- 
tion to and solemn acceptance of an office actually conferred 
by the call of the church. Least of all is it an elevation to 
holy orders. ‘There is no such thing as holy orders by 
divine right or institution in the church. All the incum- 
bents of the ministerial office, either in one congregation 
or in different congregations, are equal in rank or station 
among themselves, as no degrees in the ministry have been 
established by the Head of the church.”) The only authority 
in the church being that of the word, there can be no supe- 
rior or inferior authority in the church as by divine ordi- 
nance. Whatever superiority of station there may be among 
the officers of any church or confederation of churches is, 
like the form of church polity which may involve or condition 
such gradations, merely of human origin and dignity. By 
divine right Peter was the ovpzpecfvrepoc, fellow elder, of all 
the elders of all the churches,’) and Epaphras and Tychicus, 
ministers to the churches, were ovvdovioe, fellowservantis,*) 
of the great apostle of Christ. noG. 
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In Zhe Lutheran of December 5, 1901, we read: 

The New York Independent is not: 
up-to-date in its knowledge of the 
Lutheran Church. In its issue of 
November 21, it expresses surprise that there is in this 
country ‘a denomination of German Lutherans who reject 
the Copernican system of astronomy, and hold that the 
earth is in the center of the universe, and that the heavens 
revolve around it after the Ptolemaic fashion.’ It has come 
to the possession of this information, so startling to it, 
through a pamphlet of Prof. Pieper’s of the Concordia Semi- 
nary, and through another of Rev. Lange’s, of Pacific Grove, 
California. It is a surprise to us that The Independent is 
so far behind the times. Years ago Andrew D. White, first 
in The Popular Science Monthly, and then in his book on 
“The Warfare Between Science and Religion,’ pointed out 
this matter in a very elaborate way. The Lutheran Church 
Review has also pointed it out at length, and, if we mistake 
not, reference has been made to it in the columns of THE 
LUTHERAN. 

‘“The position of the Missouri Church on this point is 
similar to its teaching on all points of science and history, 
including chronology. It holds that the Bible teaches the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, and that therefore the latter must be 
true. It does not see any room whatever for the teachings 
of science in its major premise. It unceremoniously casts 
all science to a side in so far as the latter is in conflict with 
what seems to ‘Missouri’ to be the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures. 

‘“The weakness of this position has all been pointed 
out at length by other branches of the Lutheran Church, 
and though Missouri Lutheranism is a powerful and aggres- 
sive factor in America, and has been extolled as being such 
by The Independent itself in years that are past. Yet ac- 
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cording to the judgment of multitudes of Lutherans it by no 
means constitutes the best representation of sound Luther- 
anism, and the Lutheran Church in America should not and 
cannot be judged by the teachings, good and bad, which are 
promulgated with such masterly aggressiveness by the Mis- 
souri Church.’ 

This is as sorry a piece of paragrapher’s work as we 
have seen fora long time. The item in 7he Jndependent 
upon which it comments was not much to the credit of that 
periodical; but the commentary is decidedly worse than the 
text. A gentleman connected with the Missouri Synod had 
published a pamphlet, which he had dedicated to Gen. J. W. 
de Peyster, author of Zhe Earth Stands Fast and hundreds 
of other works, and in this pamphlet of 19 pages the author 
advanced his opinions on Copernican astronomy and advo- 
cated the Tychonic theory, not with theological arguments 
or references to texts or statements of Scripture, but merely 
on what he considered scientific grounds or the testimony 
of the senses. The booklet is, from beginning to end, a pri- 
vate affair, coming from an individual writer to individual 
readers irrespective of religion or creed, and 7he /ndepena- 
ent might with equal propriety have booked the writings of 
Gen. de Peyster or the lectures of Mr. Parallax to the debit 
or credit of the Missouri Synod or the Shah of Persia. 

But we are not now settling accounts with Zhe /nude- 
pendent, whose remarks could not have induced us to enter 
upon this matter in the QUARTERLY. Zhe Lutheran is pub- 
lished ‘‘under authority of the General Council of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of North America.’’ The Lutheran 
is neither a business enterprise as Zhe [ndependent, nor a 
private pamphlet, but the acknowledged organ of a large ec- 
clesiastical body, and such utterances as those above quoted 
cannot be allowed to go unnoticed and unanswered, but 
must be scored against the body from which they come, 
and placed in the light of truth and sound theological prin- 
ciples. 
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In the first place, the paragrapher of 7he Lutheran 
says, The Independent ‘‘has come to the possession of this 
information, so startling to it, through a pamphlet of Prof. 
Pieper’s of the Concordia Seminary, and through another 
of Rev. Lange’s, of Pacific Grove, California.’’ How does 
the writer of Zhe Lutheran know this? The Independent 
has not told him any such thing. And if it had, the state- 
ment would still be false. For Prof. Pieper never wrote a 
pamphlet from which such information might be gathered, 
never published a pamphlet on astronomy or any kindred 
subject. But Zhe Independent is not responsible for the 
Lutheran’s assertion, and the purported pamphlet by Prof. 
Pieper is wholely and solely a fiction of the person or per- 
sons who wrote or inspired the false statement in 7he Lu- 
theran.. 

But even if a Professor or other officer of the Missouri 
Synod had published such a pamphlet, 7he Lutheran would 
not be justified in basing upon such publication any stric- 
tures on ‘‘the teachings’’ of the ‘‘Missouri Church,’’ as long 
as it could not point out anything therein contained as be- 
ing at variance with the word of God. The Missouri Synod, 
as a consociation of Christian congregations or churches, is 
charged by the Head of the Church to preach the Gospel, 
to teach men to observe all things whatsoever he has com- 
manded his disciples, that and nothing more. In the dis- 
charge of this duty the ‘‘Missouri Church’’ as well as the 
General Council Church is bound to adhere to the Law and 
the Testimony, the written word of God. By every devi- 
ation from this rule, be it to the right or to the left, zw ex- 
‘cessu or in defectu, a church exposes itself to just censure 
by those who continue in Christ’s word. The truths which 
the church is to transmit are the truths of the divine word, 
of which Christ says, Thy word is truth. Whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written for our learning, and to 
inculcate these things is the task of the church. Beyond 
this the church has no commission to teach. It is not of 
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the province of the church to teach Medicine or Engineer- 
ing, just as it is not the business of a School of Mining to 
teach Pastoral Theology. Thus, also, a church cannot prop- 
erly be committed to any scientific method or theory, and 
a person, no matter of what station, when discussing a sci- 
entific subject as such, must not presume or be understood 
to act as an organ of the church any more than when he 
casts his ballot as a citizen or fires a gun asa soldier. Ifa 
theological Professor in one of his lectures, or a religious 
editor in a dogmatic article, or even a synod in its doctrinal 
discussions, should go on record as having approved or pro- 
fessed a scientific system or theory, such utterances must 
not be looked upon as properly teachings of the church, and 
nobody in the world, either within or without the church, is 
free to charge or bound to respect them as part and parcel 
of the legitimate doctrine of the church. A teacher of the 
church is obliged to give answer to any of his brethren who 
may ask him what he holds and believes concerning any 
point of Christian doctrine, and there is no good excuse for 
him if he is ignorant of any doctrine clearly revealed in holy 
Scripture, or not fully persuaded of the truth of every doc- 
trine taught and believed by the orthodox church. But a 
teacher of the church, to whom the church should look for 
the correct exhibition and defense of its doctrine, needs no 
excuse if he prefer to leave science to scientists, or if he 
should candidly declare that he knew too little of astronomy 
to have an astronomical opinion, and had no astronomical 
creed as very many have who perhaps know considerably 
less about astronomy than the average theologian. The 
present writer happens to have devoted three of the best 
years of his life chiefly and assiduously to the study of phys- 
ical sciences, and has been in touch with these sciences for 
many more years. But if he has profited anything by these 
studies, it is, besides a few other things, a habit of speak- 
ing with more modesty on certain scientific topics than the 
college sophomore who knows all about them, and many 
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others who have forgotten the better part of what they knew, 
or thought they knew. And he has learned to rate, not only 
from a theological, but also from a scientific point of view, 
such assertions as this, that ‘‘the Missouri Church holds 
that the Bible teaches the Ptolemaic astronomy.’’ We do 
not know whether the writers of Zhe Lutheran would be 
bold enough to assert that the General Council held the 
Copernican theory. But we do know that, considering the 
elements which constitute a synod, there is no synod on the 
face of the earth which would not stultify itself if it voted 
an endorsement of the Copernican or any other system of 
astronomy. 

There is, however, one thing in which a Christian synod 
can be and should be a unit, and that is the doctrine of the 
inerrancy of the Bible, the whole Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation. And as the word of God is truth, God’s truth, 
and as two contradictory propositions cannot both be true, 
a Christian synod can and should unanimously reject what- 
ever, be it in theology or elsewhere, it may find in open con- 
flict with any statement of the word of God. ‘The Bible is 
not a text-book of Zoology or Biology or Astronomy, claim- 
ing for itself the authority secured by the most careful and 
extended human investigation, observation and speculation. 
Its claims are infinitely higher. The authority of human 
scientists is never more than human; that of the Scriptures 
is everywhere divine. The omniscient Creator knows more 
about his handiwork than any created mind. Where the 
statements of many and great scientists are in conflict with 
those of the Bible, the latter must prevail, not although, but 
because, the Bible is not a scientific text-book, but more, 
the word and truth of God. A Christian may not, and a 
whole church, under present conditions, cannot, be familiar 
with the science of Biology, and no man is competent either 
to approve or to disapprove what he does not know. But 
when Darwinists assert that man is a product of ages of 
evolution from inferior organisms, while the Bible plainly 
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teaches a different origin and descent of man, every Chris- 
tian of average intelligence may consistently and promptly 
reject the said Darwinian error where or in whatever form it 
may confront him, and a synod might and should unhesitat- 
ingly condemn it whenever it crossed its path, though no 
member of the synod had read the Origin of Species or the 
Descent of Man. Ujikewise, when geologians tell us that 
for millions of years the earth was in a state which rendered 
vegetable and animal life on its surface impossible, or when 
astronomers maintain that the Copernican system necessi- 
tated the assumption of millions of years of siderial exist- 
ence in our universe and excluded the possibility of the cre- 
ation of the sun and the moon and the stars on the fourth 
day of the hexaemeron and after the appearance of vegeta- 
tion on the earth, and that, consequently, the Mosaic record 
of the creation must be laid aside as untenable, every in- 
telligent Christian and every convention of Christians ought 
to be competent and ready to stand by the truth of the plain 
words recorded in Genesis against the opposing errors ad- 
vanced in the name of science. ‘To do this it is by no means 
necessary to follow up the methods and arguments of geo- 
logical research, or the calculations and measurements and 
inductions and deductions of generations of astronomers, 
or to define and balance the merits or demerits of scientific 
theories and systems, which cannot be the task of the 
church. A man is competent to judge that there is some- 
thing wrong with the clock on the wall, if he finds that it 
loses or gains fifteen minutes every day, simply by com- 
paring the position of its hands and that of the midday sun. 
It is not necessary that he should suspend his judgment 
until he had made a thorough investigation of the interior 
mechanism, or learned the watchmaker’s trade, or assured 
himself that there was not something wrong with the sun. 
When the results of human investigation or speculation are 
at variance with the explicit statements of Scripture, the 
Christian scientist will, on finding the discrepancy, review 
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his work, knowing that somehow he must have blundered, 
just as a schoolboy will do, when he finds that his answer 
differs from that given in the Key of his Arithmetic. And 
when the Christian layman in Geology or Astronomy finds 
a discrepancy between the Scriptures and what confronts 
him as a result of scientific work, the proper thing for him 
to do is to abide by the Scripture and to lay that thing of 
science aside as erroneous, leaving to the scientist the work 
of correcting his figures, very much as a mother would do 
who, while unable to solve her boy’s problems in higher 
arithmetic, but holding the Key in her hands, would tell her 
boy unceremoniously, on the authority of the Key, if his 
solution is wrong, leaving it to him to correct his work, or 
to go with it before the Master and suffer the consequences. 

After all that has been said it cannot be doubtful what 
we plead to the charge that ‘‘the Missouri Church uncere- 
moniously casts all science to a side in so far as the latter 
is in conflict with what seems to ‘Missouri’ to be the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures.’’ We say, ‘‘Yea and Amen.’’ But 
when Zhe Lutheran goes on to discourse on ‘‘the weakness 
of this position,’’ we object. There is no weakness about 
this position. On the contrary, this is precisely and has 
ever been Missouri’s strength. What it holds to be the 
teaching of the Scriptures is for Missouri conclusive against 
everything in conflict therewith, no matter whence it may 
come, whether it be a matter of doctrine or of practice, 
whether it be held by few or by many, by friend or foe. 
Here also lies the reason for Missouri’s ‘‘aggressiveness.”’ 
Missouri holds that of right the world belongs to Christ and 
his truth, that false doctrine has no right to exist, that there 
must be no compromise between God’s truth and human 
error, and no terms short of unconditional surrender can be 
accepted. ‘This, and this alone, is genuine Lutheranism. 
When Luther opened his 95 Theses with the words, Domz- 
nus et magtster noster Jesus Christus dicendo, he struck the 
key-note of the Reformation. If Christ is our Lord and 
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Master, and if he has spoken, such word must be conclu- 
sive with all his true disciples. From this stronghold Luther 
fought the Romanists, the Sacramentarians, the Anabap- 
tists, the Antinomians, the Jews, King Henry, Erasmus, 
and who else came in his way with any theory or practice 
contrary to the word of God. Das Wort site sollen lassen 
stahn, must be the watchword of every consistent Lutheran 
against all manner of error which would assail any truth set 
forth in holy Scripture. 

But may not the Scriptures be variously interpreted? 
Certainly. The Scriptures may be interpreted right or 
wrong, right in one way and wrong in many ways. And he 
who would use the Scriptures for doctrine, or for reproof or 
correction, should be sure that his interpretation is right, 
or defer judgment until he may have gained such assurance. 
But in all cases he must judge according to what in the 
light of Scripture he holds to be the teaching of Scripture. 
Especially must he beware of accommodating his interpre- 
tation of the plain words of Scripture to the opposing error 
which he may be called upon to judge according to the in- 
fallible norm of truth, the written word of God. Thus, when 
the Bible says that zz stx days the Lord made heaven and 
earth and the sea and all that in them ts, and the context 
and parallelism clearly show that days means days, we must 
not cast aside the sense of the text and substitute another in 
deference to the speculations of scientists. If any geological 
theory cannot stand without the assumption of millions or 
even thousands of years where the Bible says days, then 
that geological theory must fall. Or again, if the heliocen- 
tric system cannot stand with the assumption that the sun 
and moon and stars were created when God says they were, 
then the heliocentric system must fall. We cannot correct 
the divine record of the creation, to make it agree with op- 
posing postulates of geologists or astronomers; so we must 
leave it to geologists and astronomers to correct their pos- 
tulates. We cannot even meet them half-way and agree to 
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leave it in doubt who may be right, they or the word of 
God. In fact, astronomers have been correcting themselves 
and one another these many years and centuries, not only 
since the days of the ancient Greek philosophers and the 
long rule of Ptolemy’s Almagest, but also since Copernic’s 
book De Revolutionibus was published with a preface by 
the Lutheran theologian Osiander. What if a revolution in 
Optics with new discoveries on the nature and laws of light 
or its conditions in siderial space should turn a leaf for our 
scientists and open a new chapter de revolutionibus orbium 
coelesttum? But be that as it may. One thing we know. 
When all these temporal speculations and investigations 
through telescopes and microscopes shall be forever closed, 
and the objects of physical science themselves, including 
the earth and the greater and lesser lights which God has 
made, shall have passed away at the command of Him whose 
fiat called them into being, and in the light of glory we 
shall no longer know in part, the word of God, the Book of 
Genesis not excepted, shall still be true and abide forever. 
A. G. 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE-CATECHISM 


WITH A 


PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE CREED. 

John 3,16: For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. 

This text may be fitly called an epitome of all Scrip- 
ture, both the Law and the Gospel. It teaches that, left to 
itself, all the world must have perished, and no man could 
have obtained eternal life. For if salvation is by the love 
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of God in Christ and through faith in him, then by his own 
works man must be lost now and forever. But the text also 
teaches that God, the only true God, whose Son is the only 
begotten of the Father, the God whom no man can know 
but by revelation, is not only just but also merciful, that in- 
stead of condemning the world, as he might have done, he 
loved the world. That this is very remarkable is indicated 
by the emphasis which the original lays on the verb, Joved, 
placing it before its subject, o3twe jydxyoev 6 Beds. And this 
wonderful love of God is all the more wonderful, the more 
we consider and comprehend the state and condition of the 
objects of his love. The world, xoapuog, the whole mass of 
fallen mankind, sinful, ungodly, rebellious in enmity against 
God, and damnable in his sight, was the object of God’s 
love. Love is the longing for union and communion with 
the object of such desire. The world was separated from 
God by sin.’) But though man had turned his back upon 
God and neither could nor would return to him, God longed 
to be reunited with the wayward race. In this God did not 
deny but reassert his holiness. He loved the world, not 
ignoring but taking away the sin which separated between 
him and man, by laying that sin upon a substitute for man, 
a substitute whom he had himself provided. He so longed 
to recover the fallen world into union with himself, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, to be the Redeemer of the 
world, that the world through him might be saved,*) through 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.*) 
And now, since God has provided a Savior for all the world, 
because he loved the world, it is his earnest will that by 
accepting this Savior and salvation in him every sinner 
should have and enjoy the benefits of the redemption now 
and for ever, that he should not suffer what by sin he has 
deserved, and which Christ has suffered in his stead, and 
that he should enjoy what he could not have procured for 
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himself, but which Christ has secured for him by his vicari- 
ous obedience unto death, everlasting life. This is the sum 
and substance of the Gospel and of our Christian faith. 


Rom. 1,16: Jam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: 
for tt ts the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth. 

The English word, gospel, is a literal translation of the 
Greek evayyédov, good tidings, good spell, a gladsome story. 
It is the glad news the angel of the Lord brought to the 
shepherds, saying, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you ts born thts day in the city of David a Savior, which ts 
Christ, the Lord.) But the Gospel is not a mere announce- 
ment of the goodness of God in Christ Jesus; it is also an 
exertion of the saving grace of God. The apostle describes 
it as being not only dvyduevoy or duvazov, mighty, powerful, 
but dvvayec, a power, and not a human power, but a power 
of God, so that wherever it is preached and heard, God 
himself is active, working on and in the heart of the hearer. 
It is, furthermore, described as the power of God unto sal- 
vation. God is active with his power also in the physical 
world, as the almighty Preserver and Ruler of the universe. 
But whenever and wherever the Gospel is preached, God 
is active in the divine work of saving those who are lost. 
Salvation is the work of God performed by the Gospel. 
How? Not by teaching us what we must do to merit sal- 
vation, but by teaching us what God has done in Christ to 
procure our salvation, and by leading us to accept such sal- 
vation by faith. This is what the text says in describing 
the Gospel as the power of God unto salvation, not to every 
one that worketh, but to every one that believeth. Hence 
this Gospel of Chrest crucified is unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness.*) For the self-right- 
eous Jews and the self-wise Gentiles, the adherents of all 
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false religions, teach salvation by works, by man’s own en- 
deavors, and despise and spurn a doctrine and way of salva- 
tion which gives all the glory to God and his saving grace 
in Christ. But with Paul and all true believers we are not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.") 


John 4, 24: God ts a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 


The Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well was ignorant of 
the true God. She thought the difference between the Jews 
and the Samaritans consisted in their different places of wor- 
ship.”) But Jesus tells her, Ye worship ye know not what.’) 
He then proceeds to teach her concerning the true God, and 
in doing this he speaks the words of our text. He says, 
I}veipa 6 beg, God is Spirit. ‘The emphasis is on zvedpa, 
Spirit. He would say, You are ignorant of the very nature 
of God. You suppose him to be residing at a certain place 
like a corporeal being, and this false notion determines your 
notions of divine worship. But God is Spirit, a being with- 
out a body or the properties of material things. And it is 
needful for those who would worship God to know who and 
what God is. For God cannot be acceptably worshiped ac- 
cording to the false notions which men may entertain con- 
cerning him, but must be worshiped in a manner correspond- 
ing with his nature, as he is, in spirit and in truth. Thus 
our text refutes the error of all those who hold, as so many 
do in our day, that it were immaterial what notions a man 
had of God, if he only worshiped him according to his views 
and convictions. Such worship is, in fact, idolatry and 
damnable before God. 


Ps. 90, 1. 2: Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations. Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 
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The psalmist, Moses, here teaches that God is eternal. 
Men are born and die, generation following generation. But 
as parents, children, and grandchildren may successively 
dwell in the same mansion, so God has been the dwelling - 
place where his children have found shelter from generation 
to generation. While they come and pass away one after 
another, he is and remains the same mighty fortress for all 
times. Nor is God of lasting existence only as compared 
with the fleeting generations of men. ‘The massive moun- 
tains, too, have towered for ages above their changing sur- 
roundings, looking down in silent majesty upon the short- 
lived children of men. But God is of still longer duration. 
The mountains, too, came into being and must pass away. 
But before the mountains were brought forth, before God 
had formed the earth and the whole world, the sun and moon 
and stars, which have been running their steady courses for 
ages, God is God. He was not only, but he is. In him 
there is no past or future, but eternal to-day. And when 
the mountains and the earth and the universe shall pass 
away, God’s existence will have noend. He, and he alone, 
is from everlasting to everlasting. He is eternal. 


Ps. 102, 27: Zhou art the same. 


The Hebrew original is 817 78, thou art he. ‘The cor- 
responding xim-u8, 7 am he, from the mouth of the Lord, 
occurs repeatedly in Isaiah, and in every instance it is an 
assertion of God’s eternity and immutability. ‘Thus when 
we read, Who hath wrought and done tt, calling the genera- 
tions from the beginning? TI the Lord, the first, and with the 
last, Tam he) And again, Jam he: before me there was 
no God formed, neither shall there be after me.”) And once 
more, Jam he, lam the first, lalso am the last. Mine hand 
also hath laid the foundation of the earth.*) ‘Our context is 
even more explicit. Here the psalmist says: 7hy years are 
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throughout all generations. Of old hast thou laid the foun- 
dation of the earth: and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure: yea, all 


of them shall wax old like a garment, as a vesture shalt 


thou change them, and they shall be changed: but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall have no end. ‘Thus the 
psalmist is his own best commentator. 


Jer. 23, 23. 24: Am Ia God at hand, saith the Lord, 
and nota God afar off? Can any hide himself tn secret 
places that I shall not see him? saith the Lord. Do not I 
fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord. 

These words are taken from a longer passage in which 
the Lord rebukes the false prophets, who ran, though they 
had not been sent, and prophesied, though the Lord had 
not spoken to them.) The audacity of these impostors was 
all the more astounding since their evil ways were known 
to God. J have heard what the prophets said, that prophesy 
lies in my name, says the Lord.*) For he is near and present 
everywhere, filling heaven and earth, so that there is no 
place so secret or remote as to serve as a hiding place from 
the presence of Him who is omnipresent, as our text says. 
This omnipresence of God is not expansion through space, 
as water fills a vessel. Where God is, he is whole and en- 
tire, not a part of him in heaven and a part of him in the 
earth. He fills the heavens, being everywhere in heaven, 
and he fills the earth, being everywhere on earth, and every- 
where the Lord God, performing his divine works, whether 
amid the hosts of cherubim and seraphim, or in the heart 
of a little child. Hence, let false prophets and all workers 
of iniquity beware, and let all that seek his face take comfort. 


Luke 1,37: With God nothing shall be impossible. 


These are words of Gabriel, the angel of the Lord who 
was sent to the virgin to announce to her that she was to be 
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the mother of the Son of God. That the virgin’s mother- 
hood was not to come about in the course of nature, but by 
a special and particular act of divine power, was also made 
known to her, and as a token of the working of God’s 
almighty power, her cousin Elisabeth was pointed out to 
her, by the angel. ‘‘For,’’ continued Gabriel, ‘‘with God 
nothing shall be impossible.’’ ‘This is a general truth, by 
which the angel would corroborate his special announce- 
ments. ‘The incarnation of the Son of God was one, but 
not the only, work of divine omnipotence. God’s power 
has no limit. It is God himself, and God is infinite. There 
is no contradiction between our text and such statements 
as, /t was impossible for God to lie. For there never was 
nor could be such a thing as a lie in God. A lie in God is, 
in fact, no thing, nothing, and nothing is impossible with 
God. ‘This is precisely what our text says in full agree- 
ment with the words from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Ps. 139, 1—4: Lord, thou hast searched me, and known 
me. Thou knowest my downstitting and mine uprising, thou 
understandest my thought afar off. Thou compassest my 
path and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my 
words. For there ts not a word in my tongue, but, lo, 
O Lord, thou knowest wt altogether. 


The psalmist here teaches that God knows all things. 
He begins with an anthropopathism, in order to picture 
the thoroughness of God’s knowledge. If a man would 
know a thing thoroughly, he must investigate or search it. 
Thus David here pictures God as having made a thorough 
investigation of him and thereby having learned to know 
all about him, all his present and future ways, and acts, 
and attitudes, and words, and thoughts, everything even 
beyond the psalmist’s knowledge of himself. Remember- 
ing this we should walk in the fear of God all the days of 
our lives, at the same time trusting that, knowing all our 
wants and weaknesses better than we can ever know them 
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ourselves, he will provide for us as only an omniscient and 
omnipotent Father can provide for his children. Knowing 
all our ways and doings and words and thoughts, he also 
knows our prayers, even the desires of our hearts directed 
to him, and he knows best how to adjust the fulfillment of 
our petitions to our temporal and eternal welfare. 


Is. 6, 3: Holy, holy, holy ts the Lord of hosts: the 
whole earth ts full of his glory. 


The holiness of God is his absolute purity, according 
to which all his affections, thoughts, will, and acts are in 
perfect consistency with his own nature, and in energetic 
opposition to everything that is not in conformity therewith. 
This is also the notion which Isaiah has of the holiness of 
God. For immediately after the description of the wonder- 
ful vision which embodied the great trishagion given in our 
text, the prophet continues:— Zhen satd I, Woe ts me! for 
ZT am undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the mtdst of a people of unclean lips: for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.1) God is holy, 
thrice holy, though not three holy ones, but one Holy One, 
in three persons, each of whom is what each of the others 
is, the Father the Holy One, the Son the Holy One, the 
Holy Ghost the Holy One, the Lord of hosts. He is the 
same everywhere: the whole earth is full of his, not ¢hezr, 
but fzs, glory. Beside him, the Holy One, in his divine 
purity and conformity with his divine nature, man, even 
though he be a prophet of the Lord, is of unclean lips, 
dwelling in the midst of people of unclean lips. And 
knowing that the Holy One is in energetic opposition to 
everything that is not of pure godliness like Himself, the 
prophet cries out, Woe is me! for I am undone. The 
wrath of God is the reaction of his holiness against all un- 
godliness. 


TEs. 0: 
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Dan. 9,7: O Lord, righteousness belongeth unto thee, 
but unto us confusion of faces. 

These words are a part of the prophet’s confession and — 
penitential prayer beginning in the fourth verse of the chap- 
ter and continuing tothe nineteenth verse. Throughout this 
prayer Daniel, confessing his sin and that of the people, also 
acknowledges that they have thereby incurred the righteous 
wrath of God, as when he says in the 14. verse, Therefore 
hath the Lord watched upon the evil, and brought it upon 
us: for the Lord our God is righteous in all his works which 
he doeth: for we obeyed not his voice. Thus standing with 
the blush of shame upon his downcast face before his God, 
the prophet by word and mien and attitude avows that in 
all the sin and guilt of men God has no share, but is and 
remains all righteousness, all his acts and judgments being 
in full accord with his holy will and the utterances thereof. 


Ps. 33, 4: The word of the Lord ts right; and all his 
works ave done tn truth. 

God is truth inasmuch as he is as he manifests himself 
in word and deed, and his works are in full agreement with 
his words. Men may deceive by word and deed, pretending 
to be what they are not, or saying what they do not mean 
or will not fulfill. But the word of God is a true manifesta- 
tion of the mind of God, and his works bear out his words 
to the letter. He who trusts in what God has once spoken 
is never deceived. ‘W is the Hebrew for s¢vazght. ‘There 
is no crookedness in God or his word. 2:8 is fazthfulness. 
God is ever worthy of all confidence. 


Ps. 145, 9: Zhe Lord ts good to all: and hts tender 
mercies ave over all hts works. 


The 145th psalm is a song of the royal psalmist to the 
King of kings, the Lord of unsearchable greatness and glo- 
rious majesty, mighty in terrible acts.1) But throughout 
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the greater part of the psalm the theme is the goodness of 
the everlasting King toward his subjects, who are also his 
handiwork. Not only shall his saints bless him?) for his 
grace and mercy shown forth in spiritual blessings, but all 
his works have reason to praise him as the Preserver of 
them all. The ancient church took the benediction over 
the noonday meal from this psalm: Zhe eyes of all watt 
upon thee, etc.) ‘Thus the almighty Ruler of the universe, 
who will destroy all the wicked,’) is the kind Provider of 
all blessings for every living thing, and our text sounds the 
keynote of the magnificent psalm. AG, 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING IN THE EARLY LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF AMERICA. 


The Lutheran church of colonial times in America was 
in various ways and degrees colonial. The first Lutheran 
congregation in this country was the beginning of an Ameri- 
can colony, New Sweden in the valley of the Delaware. 
The Dutch Lutherans on the Hudson were colonists in New 
Netherlands. The earliest German Lutheran congregations 
on American soil were made up of Palatine colonists sent 
to the pineries on the banks of the Hudson by the British 
government, and Palatine colonists were the pioneers of 
Lutheranism in Virginia and the Carolinas. Ebenezer was 
a colony of Lutheran Salzburgers in Georgia. In Pennsyl- 
vania, Germantown, New Hanover, New Providence, and 
other German settlements, were also the seats of early Lu- 
theran congregations. 

The pastors of these colonial congregations were, like 
their people, colonial. They were not indigenous to the 
soil to which they had been transplanted. They had re- 
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ceived their education, especially their theological training, 
at the schools and universities of the countries beyond the 
sea where they had been reared. Reorus Torkillus, Cam- 
panius, Holgh, Lock, Nertunius, and the long line of royal 
missionaries from Sweden, were university men from Upsala. 
The early Dutch and German ministers in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Virginia, and the Carolinas, 
such men as Gutwasser, Falckner, Kocherthal, Berken- 
meyer, Sommer, Knoll, G. Henkel, Bolzius, Gronau, the 
Stoevers, Wagner, Mithlenberg, Handschuch, Brunnholtz, 
Weygand, Gerock, had studied theology at German uni- 
versities. Some of them, as Reorus Torkillus, Kocherthal, 
Bolzius, Gronau, came to this country with their congrega- 
tions. Others, as Gutwasser, Arnzius, Berkenmeyer, Knoll, 
Bidrck, Rudman, and the later Swedish missionaries, were 
sent over by the consistories at home, at Upsala, Amster- 
dam, and London, or, like Muhlenberg and others, by in- 
dividual patrons, as Prof. Francke, pursuant to solicitations 
or formal calls coming from the congregations. Still others, 
like the Falckners, had drifted to America with other pur- 
suits than the ministry in view. Besides these men of re- 
spectable standing there were numerous clerical tramps, 
Spahler, Rapp, Rudolph, Kraft, Andreae, and the like of 
them, who had landed under a cloud and plied the trade of 
journeymen preachers, freebooters who eked out an exist- 
ence on the fees and collections they managed to secure on 
their raids through the settlements and country districts 
which languished under spiritual destitution. Most of these 
pirates had also spent a part of their lives in German uni- 
versities, though some of them had unfortunately lost their 
testimonials before or after they had been stranded on these 
western shores. 

As a matter of course, a university training in theology 
was looked upon as indispensable to a Lutheran minister in 
those early days not only by the ministers but also by the 
congregations. And as there was no Lutheran university 
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in America, it was again simply a matter of course to the 
colonial mind that the supply of ministers must come from 
across the sea. For more than a hundred years after the 
first settlement of the Lutheran church in America it seems 
never to have occurred to anybody on either side of the At- 
lantic that sucha thing as training a Lutheran minister under 
American skies might be possible. Yet, if such men as 
Bidrck, or Falckner, or Berkenmeyer, had, with the ripe 
classical and theological scholarship at their command, done 
what others, some of them less able than they, did at a later 
period, the fruits of their labor might be ripening to this 
day, while their neglect signified destitution and decline to 
colonial Lutheranism. 

Thus, Domine Berkenmeyer might have found among 
the van Loons or van Hoesens young Lutherans whom they 
might educate just as well as a later pastor of his congre- 
gation at New York found among the van Boskerks the first 
Lutheran home student who entered the ministry. Jacob 
van Boskerk, a scion of an old Dutch family which had been 
domiciled at Hackensack far back in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was for four years a pupil of his pastor, J. A. Wey- 
gand, and later, after he had spent some time at Princeton, 
studied theology under H. M. Mihlenberg, in whose house 
he lived since 1759. He was ordained in 1763 and served 
in the ministry to the end of his life, which came upon him 
suddenly in 1800. 

The first class of Lutheran students of theology in 
America was lodged in the parsonage of Gloria Dei at Phila- 
delphia while Dr. Carl Magnus Wrangel was Provost of the 
Swedish churches in America. Mihlenberg, though he 
had educated a van Boskerk for the ministry, had, in the 
same year in which his student was ordained, sent his own 
three sons, fifteen, thirteen, and ten years old, to Germany, 
to be educated at Halle. The oldest, Peter, had run away 
from an apothecary at Liibeck, with whom he was appren- 
ticed after a brief stay at Halle, and had joined a military 
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company passing through the town. After an absence of 
three years he returned to the paternal roof, and the ques- 
tion was now what was to be done with the boy. It was 
about this time that a ‘‘Seminary of learning’’ was ‘‘in- 
stituted and set up near the church’’ of which Provost 
Wrangel was the pastor, and one of the first students whom 
Dr. Wrangel took under his care was young Peter Miihlen- 
berg. Another student who was an inmate of the Doctor’s 
house together with young Miihlenberg in 1766 was Chris- 
tian Streit, of New Jersey. Daniel Kuhn, whose father, 
Dr. Kuhn of Lancaster, had been a delegate at the first 
meeting of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, was the third 
theological student in Dr. Wrangel’s seminary. In the 
minutes of a meeting of the Swedish vestry at Philadelphia, 
June 29, 1768, we read: — 

‘“That the young Gentlemen who have studied Divinity 
under our Doctor, Mr. Peter Mtithlenberg, Daniel Kuhn, 
and Christian Stright, be requested by the Wardens to fill 
up by turns the remaining time by preaching in the several 
churches, they having already both in preaching and pious 
conversation given great Satisfaction to the several congre- 
gations.”’ 

The greater part of the work thus intended for Dr. Wran- 
gel’s students appears to have been performed by young 
Streit. Ina meeting of Oct. 15, the Vestry agreed ‘‘to give 
Mr. Strites Twelve Pounds for his services in officiating 
in the aforesaid churches.’’ In the following year, Streit 
served as a ‘‘licentiate’’ in New Jersey. In 1770, he was 
ordained as pastor of a congregation at Easton, Pa. During 
the Revolutionary war he held a chaplaincy in the third Vir- 
ginia regiment. From 1778 to 1782 he labored in Charles- 
ton, S.C., then, till 1785, at New Hanover, Pa. From 1785 
to the end of his life, 1812, he was pastor of a Lutheran con- 
gregation at Winchester, Va. He was not, as his epitaph 
says, the first pastor of the Lutheran church born in America. 
For John Abraham Lidenius, who preached to the Swedes 
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on the Delaware when Streit was but two years old, was 
born at Raccoon Creek in 1714 or 1715. Jacob van Boskerk, 
too, was a native American. But Streit was probably the 
first Lutheran minister educated in America who, in his 
turn, became a theological preceptor. He was a man of 
fair talents and accomplishments, being also a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and stood deservedly high 
among his brethren in Virginia, one of whom, William Car- 
penter, had been his student in theology. 

Of Christian Streit’s fellow students in the home of 
Dr. Wrangel one, Peter Miihlenberg, issued forth upon a 
remarkably checkered career. He, too, was licensed for 
ministerial work in the Lutheran church in 1769, having 
been examined during the synodical meeting of that year at 
Philadelphia together with George Jung. He labored for a 
time in the congregations of New Germantown and Bed- 
minster in New Jersey of which his father was pastor. But 
when, in 1771, he was offered a charge in Virginia, where 
the Anglican church was an establishment, he, though a 
member of the Lutheran synod of Pennsylvania, went to 
England, in 1772, and there obtained episcopal ordination 
at the hands of the Bishop of London. In the same year 
he returned to America and took charge of the pastorate at 
Woodstock, Va., where he remained till, in 1776, he threw 
aside his clerical gown worn over the uniform of a conti- 
nental officer and became a military leader in the Revolu- 
tionary war. He never returned to the ministry, but, after 
the close of the war, devoted the rest of his life to political 
pursuits. 

The two younger brothers who had been sent to Ger- 
many in 1763 returned from their studies at Halle, which 
had included two years of theology in the university, in 1770, 
and were ordained on October 25 of the same year. The 
‘‘examination and ordination of the five candidates, Messrs. 
Young, Kuhn, Streit, Fred. Miihlenberg and Hen. Mih- 
lenberg, as Diacont Mintsterit’’ was on the order of business 
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for the convention of the Ministerium, and the record of the 
transaction is here reproduced: — 

‘In reference to the examination and ordination of the 
candidates present, the President first set forth the reasons 
why the action to be taken was necessary, the manner in 
which it was to be arranged, the object and appointment of 
those who are to be consecrated fellow-workers, and here- 
upon all consented and recognized the necessity of the 
action. Only Mr. Kuhn made objection on his own be- 
half, and, in order further to prepare himself, desired to 
be allowed as candidate to continue his former services in 
preaching, which he had rendered the church without fur- 
ther assuming regular ministerial functions, and, on his own 
request, he was excluded from the number of those to be 
ordained. As to the other four, Messrs. Young, Streit, Fred. 
and Henry Miihlenberg, no further doubt was raised, 1, be- 
cause they were all four known to be active, capable and 
skillful workers; 2, because it was possible to put them in 
such places where they might at first be under good super- 
vision; 3, because collaboratores ministerit who could be 
sent now hither, now thither, were so necessary. The 
conditions determined upon and proposed to them, were: 
1. They should first be strictly examined; 2, ordained as 
deacons or collaborators of the Ministerium; 3, bound by 
the giving of a vevers. Hereupon the examination of the 
above-mentioned candidates was begun in the name of the 
Lord. Mr. Voigt examined first, choosing the article of 
Holy Baptism, which was briefly explained by means of 
questions, proved by passages of Scripture read in the origi- 
“nal text, and elucidated by the proposing of many objec- 
tions. Then Mr. Krug continued the examination, first on 
the same article, then on the doctrine of God, His being, 
attributes, unity, trinity, ec. Then Mr. Kurtz, Jr., ex- 
amined somewhat on Original Sin. Most of this was in 
German. But finally the conversation was also begun in 
Latin. Then the above-mentioned four candidates for the 
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ministry were ordained in the name of the Triune God to 
the holy office of the ministry, into which they were, after 
giving a rvevers, solemnly received under the name of co/- 
laboratores ministerit, in the presence of, and with the 
consent and the laying on of hands of all the members of 
the Ministerium, the main ceremony being performed by 
Rev. Mr. Voigt. Finally each added a congratulation, and 
the act was concluded with prayer and singing.’’ 

The fifth candidate, Daniel Kuhn, who waived his 
examination, had also been a student of Dr. Wrangel. He 
preached for a while to the congregation at Middletown, 
but in 1771 he went to Sweden to continue his studies under 
the guidance of his former preceptor, Wrangel, to whom 
he was recommended in a Latin letter from Mihlenberg. 
On May 14, 1774, the ‘‘Wardens of Wicaco Church’? di- 
rected a letter to Daniel Kuhn, who was then at Upsala, 
advising him to obtain from the Archbishop and Consistory 
his appointment to the office of assistant pastor to the United 
Swedish Churches, ‘‘the Congregations aforesaid being in 
much want of a Minister well acquainted with the English 
tongue.’’ ‘They write:—‘‘The Vestry are letting out more 
of the Swedes Land in order to raise a fund sufficient for 
the support of two ministers which they must always have 
to supply the churches, and it is more than probable as soon 
as the Rectorship thereof is vacant you will be the person 
that will fill that Office provided you answer the Sanguine 
expectations they now entertain of your abilities and re- 
ligious disposition.’’ Later in the same year, on Oct. 8, the 
Vestry resolved to petition the Archbishop and Consistory to 
appoint Mr. Daniel Kuhn to succeed the Rector of Wicaco, 
Go6ransson, who had in the same meeting given notice to 
the Vestry that he would petition for his recall to Sweden. 
In a letter dated Nov. 5 they said:— 

‘‘From a due consideration of which some few years 
ago a promising youth Mr. Daniel Kuhn had some Expec- 
tations given him of being recommended for these congre- 
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gations if He thought proper to go to Sweden & be Or- 
dained a Minister there. The Vestry has the greatest reason 
to beleive Mr. Kuhn has long since rec’d his ordination, 
therefore do most humbly recommend him as the proper per- 
son to succeed our present Pastor Georgeson.”’ 

This shows beyond a doubt what young Kuhn’s ob- 
ject was in going to Sweden. But the object was never 
realized, and Daniel Kuhn died before the end of the 
decade. 

When Miihlenberg’s two sons returned to America, in 
1770, they were accompanied by a young theologian, John 
Christoph Kunze, who, having been prepared for the uni- 
versity in the schools at Halle, Rossleben and Merseburg, 
had spent three years in theological studies at Leipzig and 
nearly four years as an educator at Kloster Bergen and 
Graitz. Hecame to America as a called minister for Phila- 
delphia, and, in 1771, became Mihlenberg’s son-in-law. 
He found a welcome opportunity to utilize his experience 
in educational work when, in 1773, with the help of a 
society organized for this purpose, a higher institution of 
learning was established, in which, together with a young 
Dane, whom Kunze had discovered, the Lutheran ministers 
of the city were to instruct a number of pupils in Eng- 
lish, German, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, History, Geography, 
and Mathematics, and thus prepare them for a course in 
theology. The Society consisted of twenty-four members, 
each of whom had subscribed ten pounds toward the sup- 

port of the school, in consideration whereof they were to be 
' charged no‘tuition fees for their children. ‘The first meet- 
- ing of the founders was held Feb. 9, 1773. Mr. Leps, the 
Danish student mentioned above, had studied law at Halle, 
had been a soldier, and early in that year came from the 
Danish West Indies, where he had been a teacher for a 
length of time. He was now engaged for one year at a 
salary of 52 pounds and free lodging and fuel. In a letter 
of May 16, 1773, Kunze writes: — 
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*‘On the 15th of February we opened the school with 
five pupils, among whom there was but one who paid tui- 
tion fee, being the son of no member. All, also Senior 
Miihlenberg, were present. We sang, ‘Prange, Welt, mit 
deinem Wissen’, etc. I offered prayer, delivered a short ad- 
dress, and began to examine in Christianity. The younger 
Miihlenberg thereupon discoursed on Geography and His- 
tory. Mr. Leps then spoke an elegant German oration, 
which is copied in the minutes, and began to instruct in 
Latin. One of the pupils had already advanced to the ex- 
position of Lange’s Dialogues under the younger Mihlen- 
berg. After that I prayed again, we agreed upon another 
conference, determined that the school should now be thus 
continued in God’s name, and adjourned. ... We have 
now ten pupils, only three of whom pay. In the treasury, 
which is conducted by our Procurator, Mr. Friedrich Kuhl, 
we, though much has already been expended, still have 
170 pounds. Should no or but few more pupils come, the 
seminary would become defunct in a few years. But I am 
hoping. On the 14th of June, when our ministerial con- 
ference will be held here in Philadelphia, we shall have our 
first examination. After that I shall, God willing, put it 
in the papers and ask all Germans publicly for kind con- 
tributions. .. . With the 70 pounds which are yet in our 
treasury over and above a 100, we have now opened a small 
West-India trade, of which all divine blessing shall flow 
into the treasury, while several members of the Society will 
do the work without remuneration. I have Mr. Leps in 
board now. I reckon this for my 10 pounds, which they 
did not want the preachers to pay.’’ 

In Miihlenberg’s record of the synodical convention of 
1773 we find the following references to this enterprise. 

Among the matters proposed for discussion was ‘‘the 
Plan and Constitution for the establishment of a German 
Seminary and Society in Philadelphia founded by Pastor 
Kunze.’’ 
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On Monday, June 13, ‘‘Pastor Kunze read to the meet- 
ing the plan and certain fundamental principles and rules 
of the Society and the German Seminary founded by him 
in Philadelphia, and desired a reply, namely, whether the 
Rev. Ministerium approved the articles referring to it, and 
to this end would elect and appoint a Procurator?’’ 

On the following day, ‘‘Henry Miihlenberg, Sen., read 
in the meeting an authoritative plan concerning a necessary 
oeconomical Orphan Institution in the country, for aged, 
helpless, poor United Preachers, school teachers, their 
widows and orphans, and asked all to give their opinion 
on the subject. They all unanimously agreed that such an 
institution in the country would be very necessary, useful, 
and comforting, wished the Most Gracious Father in Heaven 
grant His most gracious favor, and through His heart-ruling 
power furnish ways and means thereto! Also promised that 
each would contribute his mite from his scanty support. 
And since a beginning has already been made for a German 
Seminary in Philadelphia, capable subjects might be pre- 
pared there in the necessary languages and knowledge, etc., 
and some of the most capable and promising be received 
into such institution, further instructed and practiced in 
theoretical and practical divinity, and, under God’s assist- 
ance, be set apart and prepared as school teachers, cate- 
chists, and country preachers.’’ 

From several friends in Germany a sum of money had 
arrived for needy ministers in Pennsylvania. Of the dis- 
tribution of these moneys the record says:— 

**Since twenty preachers had, upon earnest invitation, 
taken pains to come willingly to this synodical conference, 
and taken the traveling expenses from their own scanty 
allowances and exerted their bodily strength, the aforesaid 
aid was due especially to them, and accordingly the 63 rth., 
12 gr. were reckoned as being equal to 154 17 sh. 6d. curr., 
and divided into twenty equal parts, so that each received 
15 sh. 10% pence.... 
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‘Tt was no less touching that several of our beloved 
fellow laborers who live far away in districts where good 
medicines are rare in cases of necessity, asked that they 
(namely six brethren) might have as their portions some 
of the Halle medicines for their aid. Two I required to 
take their portion in money, because I knew that things 
went poorly with them, and that they must pay their home 
journey with it. The other twelve members also showed 
their kindness of heart and thankfulness toward God and 
our noble benefactors, in that they considered it an especial 
refreshment if they spent their portions for a still poorer 
and more needy institution, namely, they gave them to the 
newly founded German Seminary here in Philadelphia, 
which 12 parts of 15 sh. 10% p., made 9 # 10sh. 6d. curr., 
and were handed over, as the receipt shows.’’ 

Before the adjournment of the meeting, ‘‘Pastor Kunze 
repeated the question, whether the Rev. Ministerium would 
be in connection with the Seminary, according to the plan 
as made, appoint a Procurator, recommend the Seminary 
in their districts and send whatever gifts might be received 
to the Procurator. Answer: Yes. Then Mr. Friedrich Kuhl, 
in Philadelphia, was nominated and elected Procurator.’’ 

The meeting, which had been opened at 7 o’clock in 
the morning, was then closed, and ‘‘the members of the 
Rev. Ministerium went to Zion’s Church, because the first 
public examination of thirteen seminary students was to be 
held there from 9 to 12 o’clock.”’ 

In spite of all these earnest endeavors the seminary 
languished. An effort to subsidize it by the proceeds of 
a lottery also resulted in a dismal failure, and in 1776 the 
school became extinct. ANG. 

(To be concluded.) 
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